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JANE TRAINER. 


JaNE TRAINER is a little child of some 
eight or nine zens of age. Her swarthy 
complexion, brilliant eyes, and black frizzly 
hair indicate her to belong to a race that God 
created free, but man enslaved. She is lively 
and intelligent, and laughs with childish glee 
as she rides through New York streets, on 
this fine morning of May the 8th, 1853, 
noticing the strange sights that meet her 
eye; the busy groups that throng the public 
thoroughfares; the vehicles that rapidly pass 
hither and thither in every direction; and 
the general bustle and activity that prevail. 
Everything is so different from what she has 
been accustomed to see, no wonder she is de- 
lighted. She has just arrived from Cincinnati, 
in company with that large, showy woman, 
to whom she now and then addresses a word, 
and whom she calls “ missis.” There is 
something peculiar about this woman, for 
people turn about to gaze at her; and it is 
not respectfully either. At the corner of a 
street, a seataring man stares rudely in at 
the window, and suddenly shouts: ** Huzza 
for Rose of Alabama:” but the coach drives 
on before the b’hoys, of which he is one of a 
group, have time to stop it; and though they 
take up his ery, it is scarcely heard by the 
object of their enthusiasm, who shrinks back 
in her seat, and does not appear altogether to 
relish the salutation. At length the driver 
ap up at a house in Mercer Street, No. 101. 

e evidently knows it, and has but a poor 
opinion of the folks who inhabit it, for his 
manner to the showy woman is familiar and 
coarse, and he makes a significant gesture to 
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a comrade who passes, as he remounts his 
box to drive off in search of another fare. 
But ‘‘ Rose of Alabama” has quickly dis- 
appeared into the house, leading the little 
mulatto girl by the hand, and followed by a 
help carrying her luggage: which is not 
much, for she quitted Cincinnati in a hurry, 
rather. She has had the name of Rose 
Porter labelled on her trunk. It is quite as 
good a one for travelling purposes as Rose 
Cooper, she thinks. On the present occasion 
it has the advantage of being somewhat more 
convenient. She has borne the latter for forty 
years, notwithstanding ; but perhaps she has 
grown ashamed of it, for some reason or 
other. She is apparently quite well-known 
at No. 101, for she is received with great 
show of welcome by the proprietress and her 
large domestic circle of rather bold-looking 
young women; of whom it may be said, 
en passant, that a family likeness to one 
another is not remarkable. But they all 
exhibit a wonderful liking for the little mu- 
latto child, who is soon lost amongst them. 
And here we will leave her and the new- 
comer awhile. 

At about the same hour there is seated in 
his office, situated in a neighbouring street, 
an elderly man of rather portly Sesshap, 
reading letters and newspapers. He is of 
benevolent aspect, but there is in his coun- 
tenance that which bespeaks a resolute willand 
great decision of purpose. A coloured man, 
answering to the name of Jacob, is also there, ~ 
very busy, setting things to rights. He goes ~’ 
away suddenly, but almost immediately re-~- 
turns, and hands the elderly gentleman ax: 
sealed letter, bearing the mark of the electri¢-, 
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telegraph office. It is at once opened and 
an It runs thus: 
‘* Cincinnati, May 9th. 

‘* Rose Porter; for California vid New York: 
stole coloured girl nine years old, named Jane 
Trainer. 

‘Wo. H. Braispant.”’ 


Our resolute-looking friend consults with 
Jacob, who presently hies straight to the 
railway station, where he appears to be pretty 
well known, for he gets ready answers to his 
inquiries, and learns that a mulatto child has 
arrived that same morning, in company of a 
women of showy appearance. Following up 
the clue thus obtained, he sets off on the 
track of the strangers, and after considerable 
trouble, hunts them to the house in Mercer 
Street. Further inquiry satisfies him that 
they are still there, so he posts at once back 
to Beekman Street, where he finds his em- 
ployer anxiously awaiting his return. Acting 
forthwith upon the intelligence thus happily 
acquired, and armed with the telegram or 
telegraphic message, as evidence to justify 
him in the step he is about to take, our 
energetic friend seeks out a man learned in 
the law, and they proceed, followed by 
Jacob, to the chambers of one Judge Duer, 
who on their application issues a writ of 
habeas corpus requiring Rose Porter to bring 
the body of Jane Trainer into Court, at the 
instance of Mr. Lewis Tappan, then acting 
for the child’s father; and a warrant autho- 
rizing the sheriff’s officer to arrest “* Rose of 
Alabuma ” herself, on a charge of kidnapping. 
Having accomplished their mission so far, our 
friends return to their respective offices whilst 
Jacob accompanies the officer to No. 101, 
Mercer Street. The man knows the house 
well; for it figures on the Police-books, not 
very reputably. He fulfils his errand, and 
safely lodges the woman and the child in 
prison. Jacob runs to inform our friend of 
the result. He finds him reading another 
telegraphic message just received, and run- 
ning thus: 

‘* Cincinnati, May 9th. 

“* Any tidings of Mrs. Rose Porter? The father 
of the child is here, anxiously waiting, and ready 
to come on, Please answer. 


‘* Mr. Lewis Tappan. “J, A. Huron.” 


And now Jacob has to hurry off again to the 
electric telegraph office ; and soon along the 
wires the tidings are sent travelling that are 
to gladden the bereaved father’s heart. The 
missive is brief but to the point: 


‘The child is safe, and the woman in custody.” 


Pending the parent’s absence, however, 
something must be done. He will come 
speedily no doubt; but wickedness is rapid 
in its movements too, and withal cunning. 
Rose Porter is not inactive. Her friends of 
No. 101 are afoot, exerting themselves to 
adduce proofs of her innocence. She is pro- 











vided with counsel, and on the 10th—the very 
next day after her arrest—he makes a return 
on her behalf, sworn to in the name of Rose 
Porter, and setting forth that the alleged 
father ot the child has no right to her; still 
less those who claim her in his name; 80, as 
the tather is not in Court, the further hearing 
of the case is postponed, and Rose Porter— 
who has appeared there with the child—is 
required to furnish security, to the amount of 
res dollars, for her appearance on a future 
uy. 

This first investigation is the means of 
eliciting that the woman now before Judge 
Duer, Rose Porter or Cooper—the latter is 
the name she ought to bear, though she has 
been sworn under that of Porter—was born a 
British subject, and has resided in Mobile, 
Louisville, and San Francisco, in each of 
which places she has led a dissolute life, and 
kepta disreputable house. Some fifteen years 
belore, she owned a slave named Emma, who 
married a free mulatto, one Charles W. 
‘Trainer, a native of Mobile, and a carpenter 
by trade. The slave-woman and her free 
husband were both members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and were joined in wed- 
lock by a coloured preacher named Douglas. 
They have had several children, who, according 
to iaw, were slaves; because being born of a 
slave-mother, the law makes them follow her 
condition, notwithstanding that their father 
is free. Except two, Henry and Jane, they 
have been restored to liberty by death; 
which is a great leveler of distinctions, 
Henry’s freedom has since been purchased, 
but Jane, who was born on the 29th May, 
1844, remains a slave. On Rose Cooper’s 
departure for California, she sold Emma 
Trainer—the child’s mother—to a negro- 
trader, and putout little Jane, toearn money for 
her, against her return from the diggings. It 
does not come out in evidence what the negro- 
trader did with Emma’s mother, though it 
appears he did not traffic her away; for on 
her former owner’s coming back to Mobile, 
Emma and her husband offer to buy their 
own dear child, whom they value at four 
hundred dollars, This is a great sum for 
them.to Pay, but not so much as she is worth 
to them, although it is above her price as a 
chattel in the cattle-market. Rose Cooper 
refuses to sell the child to her parents, but 
tells them that she is going North, and on 
her return, which will be;about Christmas, 
she will do as they wish. This occurs some- 
where towards the close of 1852. So Rose 
Cooper goes North, and again hires out little 
Jane to earn more money for her. And 
it seems that the poor child got a very bad 
place this time, for she was cruelly whipped: 
like thousands of other innocent little slave- 
children. 

The father and mother anxiously await the 
return of Jane’s mistress; but she does not 
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come. . To increase their distress they can get 
no tidings of Jane—at least we gather this 
from the report, which is very imperfect in 
many parts—so they conclude that her 
mistress intends to sell her away from them. 
After waiting many months, the father deter- 
mines to go in quest of her. He bids his 
wife farewell, with a heavy heart, and having 
discovered a clue to Rose Cooper’s abiding- 
place, sets out for it without further loss 
¢ time. Before be leaves, his wife says to 
im: 

‘We are very poor, and all I can do is to 
pray to God for you, night and day, till you 
can get back, that we may have our child.” 

And no doubt the poor slave-mother did 
pray fervently, in the depth of her bitter 
sorrow; and perhaps her prayers may be 
heard and her child be restored to her longing 
embrace. 

Charles Trainer makes the best of his way 
from place to place, instituting diligent but 
fruitless inquiries, until at length he ascer- 
tains that the woman has evaded pursuit by 
changing her name from Cooper to Porter: 
that of a man some ten or fifteen years 
younger than herself, and a well-known 
drunkard and rowdy, to whom, it is reported, 
she is going to be married. Encouraged by 
this new clue, he follows her up from place 
to place, until he tracks her to Cincinnati. 
Here he learns that Rose Cooper, alias Rose 
Porter, left the city with a little mulatto girl, 
only a day or two previous to his arrival; 
that she said she was going to California by 
way of New York, and that she is most likely 
in the latter city at that moment. What is 
he now to do? Fortunately there is the 
electric-telegraph to New York, and the 
Anti-Slavery office in Beekman Street. Hence 
the message to Lewis Tappan that Jacob has 
turned to such good account. 

Judge Duer, then, has decided to postpone 
the case for a future hearing, and to take 
bail for the re-appearance of the woman and 
the child. It is a very delicate affair, Rose 
Cooper does not claim Jane asa slave. Pro- 
bably she has been reminded of the decision 
of Judge Paine in the Lemmon slaves’ case, 
and feels that it would not be safe to urge the 

roperty plea in the present instance, because 
it would at once be set aside. She urges that 
the child has come with her to that city 
‘‘from motives of affection.””? Besides, who 
is Trainer for whom Lewis Tappan and E. D. 
Culver ure acting? She denies his legal 
right to his own child, because the mother of it 
was her slave, and she asserts that the marriage 
contracted by her with Trainer—though the 
ceremony was duly performed—is not a law- 
ful one. Into these points the Judge does not 
think it his duty to enter, under present cir- 
cumstances. Let her give bail to the amount 
stated, and she and the child may go. The 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars seems 
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very small, in a case where the party is liable, 
if convicted of kidnapping, to be sent to the 
State prison. So thinks Lewis Tappan, at 
any rate; and he therefore submits that it is 
insufficient, and that the child ought not to 
be allowed to return to the den of infamy at 
No. 101, MercerStreet. But Judge Duer pri- 
vately intimates that he has great doubts 
whether he has power to hold the woman at 
all. She does not claim toretain the child as 
her slave; says it has come with her of its 
own accord, and ‘from motives of affec- 
tion,”’ and that it has no legal father or guar- 
dian. He suggests that Mr. Tappan had 
better apply to the Criminal Court. The sug- 
gestion is forthwith acted upon, and Lewis 
Tappan hastens to the Jombs, where he makes 
affidavit before Justice Bogart, to the effect 
that Jane Trainer has been surreptitiously 
taken from Cincinnati, and asks for the arrest 
of Rose Porter: the name she has sworn to. 
The Justice grants the application, and the 
woman and the child are now brought before 
him. She is attended by counsel, and is 
finally admitted to bail in the sum of three 
hundred dollars. 

She is no doubt closely watched by Jacob, 
lest she should quit the city, in spite of her. 
bail. On the 13th all the parties appear 
before Judge Duer, at the chambers of the 
Superior Court. Charles Trainer, the father 
of Jane, is there, and tries to speak to his 
child ; but no sooner does he address her in a 
low voice, than the Judge says there must be 
no whispering. Rather hard, this, that a 
father may not say a few words of affectionate 

ting to his child, whom he has not seen 
or so long, who has been kidnapped from her 
mother’s love, and whom they both believed 
they would never see again. But the Judge’s 
command is imperative, so the father stifles 
his emotions, only seeking now to embrace his 
little Jane. Perhaps little Jane is anxious to 
kiss her father; at any rate she is about to 
cast herself in his arms, when a fierce look 
from the bold, bad woman at her side, checks 
her natural impulse, and she recoils from him 
to cling to her. Rose Cooper’s counsel, J. 
T. Brady, his brother, and W. D. Booth— 
she is determined to have enough law to back 
her—exchange significant looks and glance 
at the Judge, as much as to say: “‘ You see 
how it is. The child loves Rose better than 
her father.” On the other hand, Lewis 
Tappan, Charles W. Traizer, and their 
counsel W. D. Booth, have their own opinion 
of this manceuvre, for ag verge as plain] 
as glances can do it: “ That’s all very we 
for a make-believe: but we know better.” 

The Judge now commences the investiga- 
tion. He does not yet clearly understand 
the case. There is a good deal of confusion, 
and opposition, and trickery. When Mr. 
Culver, the counsel for Trainer, calls him in to 
be examined, Mr. Brady, counsel for Rose 
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Cooper, objects. He says that the ground of 
the proceeding has been changed. First it 
was a case of kidnapping: that charge is 
now abandoned, and it is the case of a father 
claiming bis child. The reason for this 
is to enable the man Trainer to give 
his evidence. Mr. Culver, on behalf of 
Trainer, denies that the charge of kidnapping 
has been abandoned. The Judge is not 
exactly clear on the point, but concludes that 
the best course is to hear what Trainer and 
Cooper have to say. Trainer is heard first, 
and testifies to his marriage with Emma, the 
slave of Cooper, and to Jane being their 
—: to his having taught her to fear 
, and sent her to school at his own 
expense, as long as the teacher would instruct 
her. He also testifies to the disreputable 
character of Rose Cooper,!and to the ill 
fame of the house she has kept. She is not 
@ fit person to have the care of any child, 
and he feels sure she wants little Jane for the 
vilest - Rose Cooper repeats what 
she said on a former occasion, and under 
eross-examination, establishes the vileness of 
her character and mode of life: also that 
Emma and Trainer were certainly married, 
and that Jane is their offspring. Her counsel 
then reads from the Statute-books of Alabama 
to show that Emma and Trainer could not 
have been lawfully married. Mr. Culver on 
behalf of Trainer maintains that they were 
married under the common law, and that the 
contract cannot be annulled. The J is 
not yet clear whether the c of kid- 
napping should be gone on with, even after 
Lewis Tappan has affirmed to the information 
sent to him from Cincinnati setting forth that 
Rose Cooper (alias Porter) has stolen Jane. 
A consultation ensues, and it is mutually 
— to abandon the charge of kidnapping. 
Judge then consents to issue another 
writ of habeas corpus for the production of 
Jane Trainer, to try the question of right to 
the child. It appears strange, however, as 
the paternity ot Charles Trainer is clearly 
established, that Judge Duer should have 
any doubt of the father’s right over that of 
Rose Cooper. In this dilemma, Trainer, 
advised by Mr. Tappan and Mr. Culver, 
files a new petition against Rose for the 
recovery of his child, and the habeas is 
thereupon granted; upon which the Court 
breaks up, and the parties separate. 

‘The day’s proceedings have established 
one point, at least, namely; that little Jane 
is no longer a slave: nevertheless, at present 
she appears not to belong to anybody, though 
she has father and mother living. " 

ure is to settle the question of right to 
» Is she to be assigned to Rose Cooper 
or Charles Trainer? That has to be seen. 
The next hearing is fixed for the 16th May, 
a week hence. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


he next } 
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FACTS FOR MRS. TYLER. 


The Saturday Visiter of the 19th February 
last, published at Pittsburg, Penn., contains 
a lengthened reply to Mrs. Tyler’s recent 
fling at the women of England. The writer 
is a lady, well-known as an earnest and 
zealous advocate of the anti-slavery cause, 
and with whose name most of our friends may 
be familiar. Her letter is addressed ‘to the 
Duchess of Sutherland and others,” and is 
intended as a vindication of the real sentiments 
of the Women of America on the subject of 
the Stafford-House Address. She indig- 
nantly repudiates the discourtesy of Mrs. 
Tyler’s tone, the sharpness of her language, 
and the character ‘of her reply, as in the 
remotest degree indicative of the feelings of 
her countrywomen, or of the manner in 
which they are disposed to receive the remon- 
strances of their English sisters. But ableas 
the address under notice is, its extreme length 
precludes its admission into our columns. 
One portion of it, however, is so striking, as 
an illustration of what American Slavery 
really is, in opposition to what Mrs. Tyler 
would have us believe it to be, that we 
re-print it for the benefit of our readers. 

he writer says, addressing ‘‘ the Duchess 
of Sutherland and others :” 


“« Mrs. Tyler, as spokeswoman for us all, would 
have you believe your sympathy is quite wasted 
upon a class of people peculiarly blessed with 
every requisite for happiness in this life, and that 
which is to come. Your knowledge she thinks 
derived from some dealerin fiction. If this is so, 
you have a very imperfect perception of the cold 
realities of the system of Slavery as it exists in 
this Union. No fictionist would venture to give 
such a picture as any of you may see in the 
statute books of the slave States. These forbid 
all persons, on pain of fine and imprisonment, 
teaching a slave to read. They make the slave 
property to all intents and purposes, just as 
much as your carriage horses are property, and 
give him less protection from cruelty. They 
justify the taking of his life in cases of insub- 
ordination or attempt to escape. No work of 
fiction gives so true and unvarnished a picture of 
the plain facts as ‘The White Slave.” In ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ there is only Cassy’s tale which 
goes down into the black abyss of the dark places 
of the system. Throughout all the other parts of 
the work the author spreads between you and her 
true history a silvery veil of immortal hopes—a 
halo of heroic endurance which brightens the 
slave picture, and lies like sunshine in a grave- 
yard. In the every-day reality it requires a 
spiritual vision to discern this brightness even 
when it does really exist. 

‘Tam a native of Pennsylvania, and so am 
one of those ‘women of what are called free 
States,’ who ‘have no more to do than your- 
selves with’ the peculiar institution. That is, I 
am one of those who are taxed to hire marshals to 
catch slaves, andto bribe Commissioners to adjudge 
any one to be a slave who may be claimed as such, 
and if the point were once decided that women are 
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‘good citizens,’ I should be liable to be called 
upon at any hour to assist in carrying men and 
women into bondage. As it is, I am subject to 
enormous fines and long imprisonment for feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, or giving the 
houseless a night’s shelter or a day’s work. All 
this I am at the demand of those who say to you 
that I have no more to do with Slavery than you 
have. All my personal knowledge of the system 
is derived from a less than two years’ residence 
in a slave State. 

‘*There I became acquainted with a lady ‘to 
the manner born,’ who used to tell me her causes 
of sorrow. One of these was, that she had 
brought her husband a large fortune, which he 
had squandered in common with his own, and 
reduced her to comparative poverty. A second 
was, the loss of a waiting maid, a wedding gift 
from her grandfather. This girl she described as 
beautiful, ‘tall and straight as an arrow,’ with 
finely moulded form and delicate features, hair 
which fell to her waist in natural ringlets, and 
large, soft eyes. The mistress was very proud of 
her little maid, but once during a short absence of 
the wife, the husband and master had, by whip- 
ping and threatening, compelled the girl, then 
ten years old, to become his paramour. For four 
years she kept the girl in her family, knowing the 
relations she sustained to her husband, and also 
knowing they were wholly involuntary on her 
part. She looked to her mistress for protection 
from her master’s brutality, and according to that 
mistress’s own account she had endeavoured to 
protect her, but in vain. Then, to use ber own 
words, ‘I got I could not bear her in my sight, 
and she got saucy, so I sold her to go down South 
with a Jady, and only got seven hundred dollars 
for her. Two years afterwards she was up here 
with her mistress, and she had grown so tall I 
hardly knew her—as fine a looking girl as you 
ever saw, and they said she was easy worth two 
thousand dollars.’ 

‘‘This is a brief history of numbér two of 
Mrs. ——’s great and incurable sorrows. Num- 
ber three was, that a bachelor uncle had died 
intestate. She had been his favourite niece, and 
he had always promised to give her two boys— 
‘two as beautiful boys,’ she assured me, as ever 
I ‘had seteyes upon.’ They were his own sons, 
their mother a mulatto slave whom he had com- 

lled by imprisonment, starvation and stripes to 
oe his mistress. She had resisted almost to 
the death, because she loved a fellow slave whom 
she wished to marry. The master’s vigorous 
courtship prevailed, and she became the mother 
of the ‘two beautiful boys’ who were to have 
been a legacy to Mrs. ——. She died of con- 
sumption while her children were quite young, 
and their father had loved them very much. It 
was his affection for them which had prompted 
his benevolent intention to give them to his 
favourite niece; but death came suddenly, and 
they were sold and divided with the rest of the 
estate. 

‘‘The lady who told me these particulars of 
her family history was a regular member of the 
Methodist Church, a praying woman; and her 
quivering lip and clenched hands, as she spoke of 
these matters, left no room to doubt the truth of 
her story, even if it had not been corroborated by 
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all the circumstances of her life and the testimony 
of others ; yet this woman defended the institution 
of slavery with as much zeal as Mrs. JuliaGardner 
Tyler, and with precisely similar arguments. She 
was a native of Kentucky. Her whole life had been 
spent there, and she had no conception of any 
other state of society. She felt personally in- 
jured, but was quite unable to trace that injury 
up to its true source, while the strange jumble of 
ideas in her mind abont the unprotected state of 
female slaves—her bitter hatred of them for its 
consequences—her religious valuation of a soul, 
and money account of loss and profit in disad- 
vantageous sales, proved the most perplexing 
psychological riddle I ever attempted to read. 

‘‘ From the parlour windows of my boarding 
house was visible a brick dwelling which awakened 
my curiosity. No white ladies ever called at the 
door or passed in and out. A substantial-looking 
gentleman went in and out regularly at dinner 
time, left the house in the morning and came back 
in the evening. A large and very ugly negress 
was often visible at windows and doors, or came 
out on the pavement in the evening with three or 
four light mulatto children. Upon inquiry I was 
informed that the master of the house was a 
bachelor merchant, and the woman, his mistress 
and housekeeper ; the children his, and that they 
would be sold as they grew up. 

‘* Within two squares of that spot was the 
residence of one of the wealthiest men in the city. 
His family lived in great affluence, and every one 
of his three legitimate daughters owned, as a 
waiting maid, her half sister. The three slave 
daughters were by far the handsomer trio of the 
group, and many were the anecdotes related of 
mistakes made by stranger guests in addressing 
the maid instead of the mistress, for the family 
likeness was so striking that one familiar with 
the father’s face would have recognized aay of his 
six daughters. The mother of these girls had 
been sold South on account of the jealousy of her 
mistress. 

‘*In my first boarding house was a servant, a 
woman of seventy-two years of age, and the 
mother of twelve children, all living for anything 
she knew to the contrary. All had been sold 
from her, and she knew not where any of them 
were. She belonged to a lady—was part of her 
own private fortune, set apart for pin money, and 
held independently of her husband. The lady 
owner hired her to the lady mistress, who claimed 
her services, for one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a year. The old servant caught cold 
sleeping ina cellar kitchen beside a cooking stove. 
An inflammation of the eyes succeeded, and for a 
time she was totally blind, and, so far as I could 
judge from the symptoms, apart from her com- 
plaints, must have suffered intensely. For some 
weeks she was unable to work, and as her wages 
were running on, the temporary mistress became 
impatient, thought she feigned more than she 
felt, could work if she pleased, although her eye- 
lids were tightly closed and frightfully swollen. 
She spoke of sending her to the workhouse to be 
whipped, but as my sentiments were familiar to 
her, and she thought this might appear harsh, 
she concluded to wait and send for the owner to 
see what could be done about the wages.. I was 
in the visiter’s parlour when the lady owner 
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and listened to these ladies, two of those 
‘women of the Southern States,’ whose province 
it is ‘to preside over the domestic economy of 
the estates and plantations of their husbands—to 
visit the sick, and to attend to the comfort of all 
the labourers upon such estates.’ I sat and 
heard them gravely discussing the propriety of 
sending this bereaved gratidmother, sick and 
blind, to the city workhouse with an order for 
twenty lashes for neglecting or refusing to work 
for miore satin, chains and rings, to decorate the 
amiable lady whose property shewas. It was finally 
concluded that three weeks’ wages should be 
abated, and if the employer did not compel her 
to do her duty, the loss must fall upon her. The 
swelling abated in the old woman’s eyes, and she 
was not whipped. 

- “When I told Mrs. A. how horrible it appeared 
to me to hear the other insist upon the whipping, 
she excused her upon the plea that all she had to 
depend upon for her own nal expenses was 
the wages of six slaves. Her husband never gave 
her a dollar for dress or pocket money; and 
‘niggers’ were so deceitful and so lazy. It was 


»,. quite impossible to know when they were sick. 


boarding house, a 
genteel establishment of rather aristocratic pre- 
tensions, eae an old tleman who was 
boarding out of the wages of a very vicious and 
repulsive-looking young negress who belonged to 
him, and for whose services he received two hun- 
dred dollars per annum. She used to pass in and 
out of his chamber at any hour of the night or 
day, as a male servant might have done, and 
nobody appeared to trouble themselves about it, 
except that privately the ladies pronounced him a 
wretch, and smiled upon him at table as though 
he had been a saint. All his property consisted 
in a few slaves who were hired out and whose 
wages he collected. 

‘** We went to housekeeping and were at a loss 
for aservant. My husband, once making inquiry 
for one, was informed by a gentleman that he 
had a wench for hire, a very good house servant ; 
he could have her for 200 dollars a year, ‘but,’ 
he added, ‘you would have to horsewhip her 
yourself about twice a week, for that wife of 
yours could do nothing with her.’ In this he 
alluded to my smallness of stature, and want of 
commanding appearance. A Southern woman 
= have — at a as a 
whipping. e man w is proposition 
wire native Kentuckian, who aaak about six 
feet three in his boots, with the grandiloquent air 
‘which our womanwhipping chivalry are apt to 
‘assume. As it was made, he took his thumbs 
out of the arm-holes of his satin vest, withdrew 
his havanna from his teeth, brushed off the ashes, 
and took out his gold lever to see the hour. The 
man to whom he made it is a Pennsylvanian, over 
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a woman a hundred and four times to compel her 
to earn two hundred doHars to buy cigars and 
gold chains for her chivalric master. 0 

‘* Within a stone’s-throw, and in full view o 
our door, stood the residence of a wealthy mer- 
chant, an elder in the Presbyterian Church, who 
owned a number of wretched, ragged, half-starved 
looking slaves. One of them, a boy of about ten 
years, wore an iron collar on his neck all the time 
we knew him. It had a projecting front and 
back, and a round iron rod was bent over his 
head and made fast at each side, which stood up 
like the bail of a kettle. He used to play around 
our door, and we could not ascertain how he 
could rest his head in lying down. This was 
kept upon him to prevent his running away. 

** An Irishman named Murphy, with the assist- 
ance of ‘a friend,’ beat his slave man to death in 
an old stable, on a public street, in daylight. The 
cries of the victim attracted the attention of 
passers by, who stopped, peeped through the 
crevices, and passed on. The circumstances, as 
delineated to us, were most horribly revolting, 
for he continued beating the body after life was 
extinct, and jumped upon it until the head and 
trunk were crushed flat, and the brains spread on 
the floor. They buried the body, settled up 
business, and the second day left, after which the 
authorities offered rewards for them, but they 
were never taken. This case got into the news- 

pers; and all this occurred in Louisville, Ky., 
in 1839. In that State ‘slavery exists, in its 
mildest form.’ 

«Just about the time of the. urphy murder 
there was much talk about ano rishman, a 
bachelor merchant, who took advantage of the 
a difficulties of a native farmer to compel 

im to sell a slave daughter, ‘ Maria,’ a tall, 
bright quadroon, whom he had educated for free- 
dom. The purchaser brought Maria to the city, 
and established her in a well furnished home ; but 
she refused his conditions of peace and plenty— 
‘meat twice a day and bread without stint’—so 
long, that his patience as suitor was worn out. 
He tried a bread and water regimen, keeping her 
locked in her chamber and employing an old 
negro hag as gaoler; but still she spurned his 
suit. He brought his clerk to help him to bring 
her to terms, and together they bound and 
scourged her until she was dripping with blood ; 
but she was only aroused to frenzy, and fearfully 
swore she would take her own life or his at the 
first opportunity, if he made her more than his 
servant, which she was resigned to be. The whip- 
ping was repeated again, and again, but the - 
bour women had got into the secret, and made 
a disturbance about it. Then he sent her to the 
workhouse as a disobedient slave, and had her 
whipped by the public officer; but the case had 
been reported to some ladies who were aroused to 
compassion, They went to see her, and the 
master thought best to — offer of one 
to buy her. A lady from isiana purchased 
her and took her home. 

‘¢1t was in this same city, during that brief 
residence, that I heard a preacher tell in the 
pulpit, as an illustrative anecdote, the story of 
the old slave who was whipped to death on a 
drunken wager, by his master and a companion, 
in the vain endeavour to compel him to deny his 





























God and Saviour. There I saw another old ‘dis- 
ciple covered with scars received as a punishment 
for going to prayer meeting. He was a native of 
Pennsylvania, entitled by her law of emancipation 
to freedom at the age of twenty-eight, but fraudu- 
lently sold into perpetual slavery. This story of 
his birth made his purchaser him, to escape 
loss ; the next did likewise, and the next, and the 
next, until he was sold eight times, and always, 
except once, to good masters. That exception 
had crippled him for life, in his insane, drunken 
rage that his servant should worship the God 
whose existence he denied. The pathos of his 
story exceeded all I have ever heard of natural 
eloquence, as amid uncontrolable bursts of emo- 
tion and floods of tears he told, in half sentences, 
of that trial-time. Once, when he stopped, over- 
come by the memory of the cruel lash and his 
fainting under it, he bowed his head and choked 
back his sobs, then suddenly turned his face up- 
ward, removed his old ragged hat from his white 
head, and spoke with more connection: ‘ But I 
tell him, ‘‘ bless de Lord, Mar’s, I do love Jesus, 
and will go to meeting’’’—then quickly added, 
‘but it’s all ober now. I hope de Lord forgive 
him; he was drunk, crazy. I free now, and 
goin home wif Missus Jenny to old Virginny.’ 
He had been taken to Virginia when a child, and 
Missus Jenny was his master’s daughter, and he 
had been given to her as a part of her marriage 
portion; but her husband sold him by stealth, 
and when J saw him, a worn-out old man, his 
highest conception of earthly happiness appeared 
realized,.that he had found Missus Jenny, and 
was to end his days with her. 

‘¢ My account has outgrown all my plans, but 
still I must add something about the warm cloth- 
ing, which Mrs. Tyler says the negro is furnished 
with. Ihave seen on the streets of Louisville, 
when the ‘Ohio river was frozen over, dozens, if 
not hundreds of bare-footed house-servants—old 
women—following their fur-clad mistresses with 
a basket or parcel, and their bare feet on the frosty 
pavement, or very often a ver of old boot-feet 
slipped on their toes, sandal fashion, and no stock- 
ings or outside wrap of any kind. This one might 
see any day. The feet of master’s old boots ap- 
peared to be Dinah’s principal dependence for 
winter shoe leather. 1 saw three slaves, one a 
little girl, the property of a very pious Baptist 
lady, whose feet had been so badly frozen that 
part of her toes had fallen off. It was nothing 
uncommon to see their feet cracked and bleeding 
with the frost. 

‘¢ Once I was in a dressmaker’s room where a 
tall and handsome mulatto woman came in and 
asked to see her dress. It was shown to her—a 
very showy affair—she was delighted, and took 
from her bosom one dollar and a half and handed 
it to the dressmaker, Mrs. W., saying that day- 
after-to-morrow she would bring the balance of 
the money and get the dress. Mrs. W. inquired 
where she got the money, fearing she had stolen 
it. She answered quite readily, ‘Oh no! I got 
it from men, you know, and mistress has given 
me leave to go out to-morrow evening and then 
I'll get the rest.’ 

‘* | knew the girl as ‘ Amanda,’ the nurse-maid 
in an apparently wealthy and professedly pious 
family—had often admired two beautiful children 
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she used to walk out with, and could not restrain 
an exclamation of surprise at her unblushing 
avowal. She appeared quite to compassionate 
my ignorance and answered, ‘Oh la! mistress, 
’taint nothing for a coloured woman! ’ 

‘“‘To what I now feel to have been my silly 
attempt to make her see her sin, she still answered : 

‘“‘?Taint nothin’ for a coloured woman—no 
body don’t mind it. It’s different you know 
from a white lady! What should Ido? Havn’t 
got no other way to get clothes. Ain’t that the 
way in your country? Oh sakes, ’taint so here 
—ladies here don’t mind it. They know we 
must!’ &c., &c. 

‘When she went out Mrs. W. assured me it 
was all true so far as her experience, in fifteen 
years’ business, had gone. Slave women depended 
upon prostitution for dress, especially those who 
were hired. The law only required the employer 
to furnish one or two coarse suits in the year, and 
the negro love of finery was gratified by undis- 
guised street-walking. 

** Such, ladies of England, Anglo-Saxon sisters, 
is the fruit of that tree planted by your ancestors 
and ours. Shall you not now aid us to girdle the 
deadly Upas? Shall a Jewish, Christ bring re- 
demption to a Gentile world? Shall His English 
and American followers carry the glad tidings to 
the Chinaman and Malay, and the daughters of 
our fathers look coldly on our struggle for God 
and humanity, without once bidding us God speed? 

‘* Fear not that your gentle words of sisterly 
remonstrance can result in evil. That very class 
of Americans who, with Mrs. Tyler, plant them- 
selves upon their dignity, are those most sensitive 
to the opinions of the world. It is they who, 
pretending great love for republican simplicity, 
fawn upon European titles, and run crazy after 
foreign Counts and imported airs and graces. 
They cannot sit unmoved under the reproof of 
England’s aristocracy. Their souls are made on 
too small a pattern —their consciences are too 
ill at ease. You have the power to aid in 
bringing them to a knowledge of how they stand 
in the light of a world’s liberty. You have your 
own souls to wash from the fellowship of your 
sisters’ sins, and future generations will remember 
you with honour or condemnation, as you dis- 
charge or neglect your duty to the suffering and 
oppressed of all lands. 

“Jane Gray SwissHELM.” 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 


A meeting on this subject was held at 
Willis’s Rooms on Monday afternoon, the 20th 
June ult., the Earl of Harrowby in the chair. 

After a prayer by the Rev. J. Hampden 
Gurney, the Chairman opened the proceed- 
ings by expatiating on the prevalent notion, 
that by carrying emancipation, everything 
had been done for the negro, whereas he 
really required much training for educational 
purposes. He considered that one of the 
most important steps towards elevating the 
coloured race would be to give them a higher 
kind of education, so that they might fit them- 
selves, from their social position and natural 
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git 3 see the scale of society and show 
they are in no wise inferior to the whites. 
Something had been done in this direction by 
the establishment in Barbadoes of Codrington 
College, and in Sierra Leone of the College 
of the Church Missionary Society, and it 
had been seen that the mind of the black man 
was capable of the highest attainments. It 
was believed that by planting a college in 
- Bermuda, beginning with a grammar educa- 
tion, and gradually extending it to the uni- 
versity form, much more would yet be done 
for the improvement of the coloured race. 
The position of Bermuda was equi-distant 
from the West Indies and the United States; 
it was extremely healthy, and there was 
every facility of access. He was aware of 
the difficulties that existed with regard to 
caste, but from experience he believed that 
this prejudice was not insuperable. 

Rev. W. C. Dowding said, that last year 
the college was in nubibus, but now it was 
fixed on terra firma. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Governors of Bermuda and 
the Bahamas, Bishop Wainwright, Judge 
Jay, and others, had approved and encouraged 
the project. He had travelled over a great 

on of America, and been in communica- 
tion with the coloured people of that country, 
and on asking them whether they would 
come to the college, they had replied in the 
’ affirmative, and he found them very sanguine 
about it, more especially in New York and 
Philadelphia. Indeed, the college owed its 
existence to the exertions of coloured 
fe pee all of whom, when called upon, 
ad contributed their mite, even the very 
poorest. At present there was established in 
the infant college at Bermuda a junior depart- 
ment, in which there were eighteen coloured 
boys, seven young men, and a few white 
boys, Though now but a grammar school, 
the college would eventually grow into a uni- 
versity. The idea of founding a college in 
this island was merely carrying out an idea 
which had been conceived by Bishop Berke- 
ley more than a century ago, when the bishop 
obtained a grant of public money, and a 
charter, including the power to bestow de- 
grees; bat the scheme had failed, and the 
charter had been a dead letter. Berkeley 
had sought the good of the American Indians, 
but the districts then peopled by the red men 
were now inhabited by men of African blood, 
and the arguments of the bishop as to the 
position and climate of the island were as 
cogent now as ever. The college did not 
stand in opposition to the diocesan establish- 
ments, and the education that was to be given 
in it was to be extended to people of all 
classes. He regretted that he was unable to 
offer a financial statement on account of the 
absence of Sir Walter Farquhar. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said that it was 

clearly the duty of those who had it in their 
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power to provide the means of education 
for the free-coloured people. That aan 
could not be effected better than by the pro- 
ject before them, for Bermuda was a most 
eligible spot, and hallowed by the genus loci, 
Bishop Berkeley, who had devoted his atten- 
tion to the education of the red race, even as 
now they were devoting theirs to the educa- 
tion of the black race. After passing a high 
and eloquent encomium on the intellectual, 
moral, and social qualities of the negro, his 
lordship conc)uded by stating his opinion that 
the scheme of a college at Bermuda was practi- 
cable, and that the operations of the Society 
could easily enough be carried out, and he 
therefore cordially moved :— 


‘« That, in the present state of the free coloured 
race, it was necessary to provide them with a 
liberal education, and that it was expedient to 
organise an university (as a literary centre), ‘in an 
accessible position and in a good climate.” 


Mr. Justice Halliburton (author of Sam 
Slick, &c.) seconded the resolution in a speech 
that was remarkable only for its pro-slavery 
character. It was a good idea to have a 
college for the blacks, because they could 
not be educated with the whites. He thought, 
however, that the name of a college was too 
fine. Why not call itan academy? A col- 
lege pre-supposed the admission of gentlemen ; 
but he did not imagine any one would say of 
any black, that he could possibly be a gentle- 
man, however well educated, for he spran 
from a race degraded by their caste as w 
as colour. He thought, too, that by such 
high-sounding names they were stirring up 
the conceit of the coloure People, who would 
soon be aspiring to the hands of the daughters 
of the whites, and po | to place themselves 
entirely on a level with them, which could 
not be tolerated, Still he was glad to per- 
ceive that the scheme had met with the co- 
operation of the Bishop of Newfoundland, 
who would not have given his name or so 
munificent a donation, unless he had fully ap- 
proved of it ; and if the funds were not squan- 
dered in building, the college would, if con- 
ducted with ordinary skill and prudence, and 
if cure was taken to conciliate the Americans, 
be a very great blessing to the black race. 
After expressing these sentiments, Mr. Halli- 
burton left the meeting. 

The Hon. Mr. Charles Howard, M.P., 
then moved the following resolution : 


‘*That the meeting rejoices in the efforts made 
at Bermuda for the furtherance of this most im- 
portant object, and that the island, in point of 
climate and position, is most admirably suited 
for the purpose contemplated.’’ 


The Rev. S. R. Ward, in seconding the 
resolution, adverted to the remarks which bad 
fallen from Mr. Halliburton, and regretted 
that he should have quitted the meeting ; for 
doing which, however, he had probably very 
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good reasons. He then commented on the 
observations Mr. Halliburton had made, and, 
to the evident satisfaction of the aristocratic 
auditory, administered a very severe and well- 
merited castigation to ‘“‘ Sam Slick, of Slick- 
ville,’ who bad not had the manliness to 
remain after giving expression to sentiments 
of so pro-slavery a.character. Mr. Ward 
resumed his seat amidst a tumult of applause. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughan (of Harrow 
School) in moving that immediate steps be 
taken to carry out the project by subscrip- 
tions and otherwise, said that it was ver 
gratifying to observe that the Earl of Shaftes- 

ury, who was an earnest abolitionist, and 

Mr. Justice Halliburton, who had evidently 

prejudices against the black race, 

should both have come to the conclusion that 
the college was a very excellent institution. 

The Hon. Captain Denman seconded the 
resolution. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., having 
moved, and the Rev. J. Hampden Gurney 
having seconded, a resolution that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to the gentlemen who 
had served on the committee last year, and 
that a committee be appointed for the ensuing 


year, 

Lord Radstock moved, and Mr. Gurney 
Hoare seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which being briefly responded to, 
the meeting separated. 








THE FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


Under the above head, the Bond of 
Brotherhood for July gives Twenty Reasons 
Sor Total Abstinence from Slave-Labour 
Produce, signed with the initials of that 
worthy advocate of the rights of humanity, 
Elihu Burritt. We make no apology for 
transferring them to our columns, cordially 
concurring, as we do, in the sentiments and 
the reasoning they contain, and desiring, by 
all the means in our power, to promote the 
adoption of the principles they lay down. 
Since our last, we have visited the Free- 
Labour t, 22, Broad Street Buildings. 
The stock 1s sufficiently varied, and additions 
to it have since been made. It is encourag- 
ing to learn that several manufacturers have 
expressed their readiness to make up goods 
exclusively of free-labour cotton, whenever 
the demand shall be extensive enough to 
enable them to doso without loss, As, there- 
fore, the demand is the chief thing required— 
for the demand for the manufactured article 
would speedily create the supply of the free- 
labour raw material—we cannot too strenu- 
ously urge upon those to whose hands the 
regulation of household concerns is properly 
committed, to lose no time in creating that 
demand, 
We append the Twenty Reasons, which, 
we ought to state, are preceded by a pledge 
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to abstain, as far as possible, from the use of 
any article which has been produced by the 
unrequited toil of the slave. 


‘1, Because all the products of the labour of 
the slave are the fruits of an aggravated robbery 
perpetrated upon him daily, and are therefore 
stained with all the crime and guilt that can 
attach to stolen goods. 

‘2. The voluntary consumption of the pro- 
duce of the slave’s labour is a participation in the 
sin of the system that holds him in bondage. 

‘*3. It is one of the first and most important 


Y | duties enjoined upon the Christian to make his 


practice square with his profession. Whilst, 
therefore, he sanctions and supports by his daily 
practice a system which he condemns as exceed- 
ingly sinful by his professions, his own conscience, 
as well as the world, testifies to his inconsistency, 
and his advocacy of the right is weakened if not 
wholly silenced by the discrepancy. 

‘‘4, The slaveholders themselves declare that 
total abstinence from slave-labour produce would 
as surely abolish slavery as the day follows night ; 
and they taunt the abolitionists with insincerity in 
not adopting a course which would put an end to 
the evil they so loudly condemn. 

‘¢ 5. Abstinence from slave-labour produce, so 
far from being a substitute for any other anti- 
slavery efforts, would increase their number and 
variety, and give them all a point and a power 
which they now lack. It would create the occa- 
sion for more numerous anti-slavery meetings, 
and give a force and emphasis to resolutions, 
addresses, and remonstrances against slavery, 
which the slaveholder could not resist. 

‘<6, It is a mode of anti-slavery action in which 
every man, woman, and child may take a part every 
day, at every meal, in every article of dress they 
wear and enjoy. And this silent, daily testimony 
would tend to keep their anti-slavery sentiments 
active, out-spoken, and ever working in their 
spheres of influence. 

“7, It is a measure that does not trench upon 
any principle of free trade. It asks the inter- 
ference of no legislation against the introduction 
or use of slave-labour produce. It requires no 
petitions to parliaments, diets, national assem- 
blies, cortes, or congresses. It involves nothing 
but the free, voluntary legislation of the indi- 
vidual conscience upon articles of household or 
personal consumption. It is no more opposed to 
the fullest development of free trade than is the 
exercise of individual taste or fancy in supplying 
the table or wardrobe. 

«8. It is a measure which should commend 
itself especially to the abolitionists of the United 
Kingdom ; because probably full three-fourths of 
all the human sinews bought and sold on the 
earth are worked under the lash to supply the 
British market; whilst there are free soil and 
free labour enough within the British dominions 
to produce all the cotton, sugar, coffee, and rice 
the whole world could consume. The whole 
value of the exports of the domestic produce of 
the United States to foreign countries, during 
the year 1849, amounted to £26,500,000. Of 
this amount, the value of the to Great 





Britain and its dependencies was £17,700,000. 
The exports from the slave States amounted 
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to £16,000,000; of which cotton supplied 
£13,280,000; tobacco, £1,160,000; and rice, 
£514,000. Great Britain and its dependencies 
took £9,560,000 worth, or nearly three-fourths 
of this cotton, and probably a larger proportion 
of the rice and tobacco. 

‘©9, A large number of slaves in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Missouri, are employed 
in producing corn, pork, bacon, &c., for the 
slaves on the cotton, sugar, and rice plantations 
of the more southern slave States. It is pro- 
bably, therefore, this side of the truth to say, that 
full three-fourths of all the slaves in the United 
States are employed, directly or indirectly, in 
supplying the British market alone. The money- 
value of every slave in America is determined by 
the price of cotton in England. The hammer of 
the Liverpool cotton-broker, and that which 
knocks off Uncle Tom at the slave-auction in New 
Orleans, descend by the same law of commercial 
gravitation. A penny a pound advance on cotton 
in Liverpool adds £40 to Uncle Tom’s market 
value on the auction-block ; and vice versd. At 
this moment, the cotton trade in Lancashire is 
very brisk and prosperous. A great many new 
mills are being erected, and, in consequence, the 
value of slaves in the United States has risen from 
£150 to £200. 

**10. The free States, and those slave States in 
which cotton, rice, and sugar cannot be grown, 
not only supply the American market with all 
the corn, potatoes, pork, bacon, and other pro- 
visions which it demands, but also export a vast 
ra of these articles to foreign countries. 

ven if the climate and soil of the cotton-growing 
States were suited to the production of these 
articles, there would be no market for them at 
home or abroad. They must continue to grow 
cotton, rice, and sugar, whether by slave or free 
labour, or their plantations must remain untilled. 
This is the only alternative possible, 

‘11, If the British market were closed against 
American cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco for 
three years, three-fourths of the land occupied 
with their production would be reduced virtually 
to a wilderness ; three-fourths of all the slaves in 
the United States would be without enployment— 
a burden upon the planters, which would bank- 
rupt them, unless set at liberty. 

‘12. If there were a movement set on foot in 
Great Britain which would, in the view of the 
slaveholders, close the British market against 
their productions at the end of ten years, if they 
persisted in adhering to their system up to that 
time, they would doubtless emancipate their slaves 
immediately, and adopt the system of free labour. 
For they would not risk the loss of the British 
market for any consideration which the existence 
of slavery céuld supply. The same would be 
true of the slaveholders of Brazil and Cuba. 

**13. A movement of this kind must have a 
strong moral as well as commercial principle for 
its motive-power. For if it were organised on 
mere commercial grounds, the slaveholders would 
be emboldened to run the hazard of a competition 
with the cotton, sugar, and coffee of the 
British dominions.' But if the enlightened con- 
scienee of a Christian community could be asso- 
ciated with commerce in this enterprise—if the 
movement could be backed, ensouled, and pro- 
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pelled by deep moral convictions, the slaveholders 
would be obliged to give over the struggle as 
hopeless, 

‘14, A great movement, based upon the com- 
mercial motive, is now being organised to supply 
the British market with cotton, &c., grown in 
India and other British possessions. The wealthy 
and influential manufacturers of Lancashire have. 
set their hands to this enterprise with energetic 
determination. The Government appreciates its 
importance, and is willing to promote its success. 
Roads, railways, improvement of river navigation, 
are to be the order of the day in India, with the 
view of extending the cultivation and facilitating 
the transportation of cotton grown by free labour. 
It is not that the manufacturers of Lancashire are 
influenced by any moral objection to slave labour, 
as such, but that they fear it will not be able to 
supply, without interruption, their mills with the 
quantity they demand. Besides, they deem it 
hazardous to depend upon one country for this 
important article, which would be cut off in case 
of a war between the two nations. Total absti- 
nence from slave-labour produce, because it is 
stained with the crime of theft and oppression, 
would give to this commercial movement a new 
element, aspect, and power, and make it irre- 
sistible to the overthrow of slavery throughout the 
world. 

“15, Amovement thus embodying both the moral 
and commercial principle would not only stimu- 
late the production of cotton, sugar, rice, &c., by 
free labour in the British dominions, but also in 
the United States, Brazil, and Cuba. And it is 
of the utmost importance that the free-labour 
system of production should be brought imme- 
diately under the eyes of the slaveholder, upon 
the same soil as his own plantation, that the 
example may tell upon him with undiminished 


‘16. There never was a more favourable junc- 
ture for extending the cultivation of cotton by 
free labour in the American slave States, than at 
the present moment. For more than thirty years 
a considerable amount has been grown by small 
farmers, scattered among the large plantations. 
These men till from fifty to 100 acres of land 
with their own hands, chiefly because they are too 
poor to own a slave. They produce annually four 
or five bales, which they sell, of course, at the 
current price; thus competing with the wealthy 

lanter with all his slaves, capital, and machinery. 

e Free-Labour-Produce Association of Phila- 
delphia has sent forth agents to find out these 
small farmers, and to purchase their cotton. It 
is impossible to conjecture how many of them are 
scattered through the slave States, but probably 
there are many thousands. A discussion has 
already commenced, in some of the southern 
reviews, in reference to the comparative econom 
of free and slave labour. The slaves, it is stated, 
‘are running away by battalions,’ from the 
more northern slave States. Many planters have 
recently emancipated their slaves, and are culti- 
vating their lands by free labour. Cassius M. 
Clay, one of the most influential of their number, 
has published his success to the world. He says 
that he finds no difficulty in hiring white labour 
according to his need, and at reasonable rates. 
He hires, also, a portion of his former slaves for 
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wages, mutually satisfactory; and whereas his 
farm used to run him in debt, or at least yield 
him no profit, he is now making money by it. 
Every such experiment of free labour in the slave 
States is exerting a powerful influence in favour 
of the system. A planter recently went all the 
way from Georgia to New York to engage men to 
work on his plantation ; ‘because,’ as he said, 
‘white labour can be employed more economi- 
cally than that of hired slaves.’ 

**17. A demand for free-labour productions, 
created and steadily increased by the pressure of 
Christian convictions as well as commercial 
motives, would draw them into the British 
market, in ever-widening streams, from all the 
countries in which they are grown. And in no 
country would it probably take a more immediate 
and decided effect upon slavery than in the United 
States. 

‘**18. During the great struggle against the 
slave-trade, Clarkson estimated that 300.000 
persons in Great Britain abstained from sugar 
entirely, rather than support the inhuman traffic 
by its use. The friends of the slave are not now 
c.lled upon to test their sincerity by such a pri- 
vation. More than one half of the sugars in the 
British market are free-grown, and may be pro- 
cured, with a little care, in every considerable 
town in the kingdom. An earnest demand for 
them will ensure a supply. A large wholesale 
depdt has just been established in London, for 
svpplying provincial grocers with free-labour 
sugars of all kinds, rice, coffee, &c.,,of,as good 
quality and on as cheap terms as the slave-grown 
articles in the market. Not an article stained 
with the guilt of slavery will find an access to this 
establishment, and it will furnish a satisfactory 
guarantee to the purity of all it supplies to the 
grocers in the provinces. 

‘19. There is already a sufficient supply of 
free-labour cotton, to meet the demand of those 
who are thoroughly convinced that the voluntary 
consumption of the products of the slave is a par- 
ticipation in the crime of the system that holds him 
in bondage. This supply will constantly increase 
with thedemand. A house in Manchester, worthy 
of unwavering confidence, has undertaken to 
collect the free-labour cotton as it comes in from 
different countries, and to supply the public with 
all the various goods into which it can be manu- 
factured. Small depdts of these goods are being 
established in different towns, and in quality and 
price they compare favourably with articles of the 
same kind made of slave-grown cotton. A depdt 
has just been opened in London, chiefly for pro- 
moting the establishment of similar ones in all the 
provincial towns, by enabling them to obtain 
easily an adequate supply. The movement has 
commenced under favourable auspices, with 
encouraging prospects in every direction. The 
commercial interests and the Christian convictions 
of the community are fast uniting to give this 
movement irresistible power. God and humanity 
‘expect that every man will do his duty’ to the 
slave, at this important moment, when that duty 
is so clearly revealed by the manifestations of the 
Divine mind and will. : 

‘20. The present moment is a most auspicious 
juncture for organising that deep, earnest, wide- 
spread sympathy which has been excited in behalf 
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of the slave by the powerful delineations of his 
condition in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ This book 
seems to bear the impress of a Divine mission. 
It has been translated into nearly all the languages 
of Europe, and it has been read by millions and 
millions throughout Christendom. The distin- 
guished writer has commended abstinence from 
slave-labour produce in the first circles of English 
society, as a measure which would be most effec- 
tive for the speedy overthrow of the inhuman 
system which she has depicted with such irre- 
sistible truthfulness and power. Persons in all 
ranks of life are beginning to consider this Anti- 
Slavery: movement with serious attention, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will soon 
obtain their convictions and co-operation.” 








SLAVERY IN THE UniTep Srates.— We 
find the following item in a Western German 
paper, the Hermann (Mobile) Wochendlat.—“ In 
the neighbouring town of Union a case has just 
been tried, of which the material facts are these : 
-~-A man, who had hired a female slave, lost a 
10 dollar bill, and could only account for the loss 
on the supposition that the woman had stolen it. 
He complained to her owner, who charged her 
with the theft, but she most explicitly denied it, 
and continued to protest her entire innocence. 
The barbarian of an owner then bent her hands 
backward, tied them to her feet, and dashed cold 
water down upon her. She, however, persisted 
in asserting her innocence, and was released with- 
out having made a confession. She was finally 
sent back to him who had hired her, who flogged 
her with a green hickory stick until the stick was 
split to pieces;—still no confession. After the 
flogging she seized the first opportunity to escape, 
and crawled on her hands and feet into the bushes, 
where she was soon after found dead. Herentire 
back from the neck downward was one single 
wound, and an examination showed that both 
lungs and liver were fatally injured by the blows 
she had received. Her murderer was arrested, 
tried by a jury of free and enlightened citizens, 
and—acquitted. It was only 4‘ nigger case.’ ’’— 
New York Tribune. 

AnTI-SLAVERY IN A Stave Srate.—A cor- 
respondent of the Syracuse Chronicle states that 
all the members of the Unitarian Society in St. 
Louis, who were slaveholders, have lately eman- 
cipated their slaves, unconditionally, without 
banishment to Liberia, or anywhere else. It is 
further stated that the Society referred to is one 
of the largest in St. Louis, and that formerly a 
considerable number of its members were holders 
of property in the bodies and souls of fellow-men. 
—F. Douglas’ Paper, June 3. 

Tue SLAVE-oWNER’s TesTAMENT.—It would 
be a gainful speculation for an enterprising pub- 
lisher to get up, for circulation among serious 
slave-owners, a Family New Testament, with the 
objectionable passages expurgated ; the passages 
to be expunged as objectionable being those 
whereby the practices of buying, selling, flogging, 
and otherwise treating black men and women like 
beasts, or worse than beasts, is forbidden in the 
injunction to act towards others as we would 
have them act towards ourselves. —Punch. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF COLOURED 
SEAMEN. 


We adverted, in our last number, to the 
conversation which had then recently taken 
lace in Parliament, on the subject of the 
imprisonment of coloured seamen, under the 
local law of South Carolina. It appears that 
for the period of thirty-five years, the law in 
question has been in force, giving rise to an 
amount of suffering, and entailing more 
cruelty, than we at this distance can conceive 
of, besides becoming the means of convertin 
into slaves a large number of free men an 
women, British subjects and others. From 
the parliamentary discussions on this matter, 
but especially from the last, we are assured 
that the seizure and imprisonment of coloured 
British subjects under the local law in 
question is an unjustifiable act, but that 
however unjust and harsh, and contrary to 
the spirit of our treaties, we have no right to 
claim its suppression under them, nor any 
claim for the damage that by its operation 
may be itil: te our coloured fellow- 
countrymen. Such is the exposition of the 
resent state of things, as laid down by the 
Scalers of the crown. 

Under these circumstances, what course 
should be taken by the legislature, and by 
the public? We are informed that appeals on 
special cases, to wit, those of Manuel Pereira 
and Reuben Roberts, are certain to be re- 
jected by the Supreme Court of the American 

nion, owing to the very peculiar position of 
each State, with relation to the Federal 
Government, which latter finds it impossible 
to over-rule particular local laws, without 
adopting a course antagonistic to the consti- 
tution of the States’ Government, and one 
that would be resisted. On the other hand, 
the very interference of the British Consul, 
in the only legitimate way in which it was 
permissible, namely, trying the legality of 
the question by an appeal to the Courts, had 
only excited an angry feeling and an extraor- 
dinary degree ofirritation in the minds of the 
South Carolinians, and instead of leading to a 
repeal or a modification of the law, seemed 
caleulated to be the means of perpetuating it, 
owing to the dogged resolution of the autho- 
rities to maintain what they conceive to be 
their rights. ‘Thus there appears to have 
remained to her Mejesty’s advisers no alter- 
native between a rupture of amicable rela- 
tions with the Federal Government, or an 
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a nt yielding of a minor point witha © 
i gr gain the chief one: in other words, 
the British Government has consented to 
withdraw the ap to the Supreme Court, 
raised on the special case of Reuben Roberts, 
with a view to conciliate the local govern- 
ment of South Carolina to modify the ob- 
noxious law, and thus obviate future diffi- 
culties, 

We believe this to be the true explanation 
of the mild position that has been assumed, 
in the two Houses of Parliament, with relation 
to this delicate subject; and under existing cir- 
cumstances, it seems to be the most judicious 
course, and most likely to accomplish the 
desired object. We append, as a matter of 
record, the latest conversation on this subject. 
It took place in the House of Commons on 
the Ist July ulto. 


‘¢On the motion that the House at its rising do 
adjourn to Monday next, 

‘*Mr. Frencn had, on a previous occasion, 
called the attention of the House to the imprison- 
ment of coloured seamen, subjects of Her Majesty, 
by the authorities of South Carolina, and had 
quoted the authority of eminent American lawyers 
to prove the illegality of that course, and the 
Supreme Government had taken the same view. 
He wished now to ask the noble lord, the member 
for the city of London, if the statement reported 
to have been made by the noble lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies, ‘ That successive law-officers of 
the Crown had given their opinion that the State of 
South Carolina was justified in imprisoning, as 
they now do, coloured seamen, subjects of Her 
Majesty,’ was correct; and whether, in their 
future relations with that State, Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to admit the legality 
of those proceedings ? 

“Lord J. Russevi.—I shall not enter into 
any discussion at present on this subject, but I 
must confine myself to stating that the matter has 
been considered, and there is no doubt that it is 
not justifiable to imprison British seamen, the 
subjects of Her Majesty—that is, it is not an act 
morally justifiable; but with respect to the 
remedy, 1 must state, that although my noble 
friend, now Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and successive Foreign Secretaries, 
have made remonstrances upon this subject, there 
is a difficulty arising from the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the United States. (Hear, hear.) The 
only Government with which we can deal is not 
that of South Carolina, but the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States ; and when we address 
ourselves to Secretaries of State for the United 
States, they find their power of legislation over 
particular States limited, and they state that it is 
impossible for them to over-rule the law of the 
State of South Carolina, without adopting a course 
not justified by the laws of the United States, and 
which, perhaps, if attempted to be carried out, 
would produce resistance. It has been suggested 


that the only remedy for this grievance is to put 
an end to the existing state of our trade and 
commerce with that country; but that isa most 
serious question, and, feeling the difficulty, and 
seeing that the law is of an oppressive character, 
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the Government can only continue to use their 
endeavours, by adhering to the law of nations 
and the principles of commercial intercourse, 
to obtain an alteration in the law which has been 
the subject of complaint. (Hear, hear.) 

‘“*Mr. Hume was of opinion ‘that the autho- 
rities of South Carolina were no more justified 
in imprisoning a British subject because he was 
black, than if he were white. He hoped that the 
correspondence on the subject would be laid on 
the table of the House, and that thus the blot upon 
liberty, in a land professing to be a land of liberty, 
might be made public.” 


As an indication of the spirit in which 
concession on our part has been received, and | 
of the results it is likely to lead to, we subjoin | 
a brief editorial from the Charleston Courier 
of June 20th: 

‘‘We are gratified to learn from an entirely 
reliable source, that the Dritish Government has 
had the good sense and the good feeling to order 
the discontinuance of this case, instituted by the 
British Consul in this city, Mr. Mathew, to try 
the constitutionality and validity of our police law, 
in relation to free coloured seamen, cooks and 
stewards coming from a sister or foreign State 
into the ports of South Carolina. The case had 
reached the stage of an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, from the verdict of a 
jury, sustaining the constitutionality of the law, 
under a charge of His Honour, Judge Gilchrist, to 
that effect. We had some time since learned, on 
senatorial authority, that Mr. Crampton, the 
British Minister at Washington, had intimated | 
that Mr. Mathew was proceeding against the 
wishes or without the sanction of the British 
Government. This is now fully confirmed, as we 
learn that the instructions to withdraw the suit 
emanate from or have been transmitted through 
Mr. Crampton. We hail this pacific, friendly, | 
and considerate course, on the part of Great 
Britain, as an augury of good; and, as an example, 
it ought not to be lost on the people of our 
Northern and Western sister States. If Great 
Britain, in all the majesty of her power, and in all 
her anti-slavery feeling, yields to the necessity of 
our police law, surely our sister States should not 
be behind her, either in justice or comity. On 
the other hand, this wise and friendly step of the 
British Government should react on ourselves, 
and induce us so to modify the existing law, as 
to render it less offensive to foreigners, and to 
substitute a kind of curfew, or some other system, 
for the present unwise and impolitic one. 
Coloured cooks, stewards and seamen are now 
locked up in gaol, as soon as they arrive in our 
city, until the vessels in which they came are 
ready for sea—and, in the meantime, malcoutent 
with supposed ill-treatment, they are allowed to 
hold intercourse with our slaves, left in gaol for 
sale, or committed there for crime. The impo- 
licy of the law is patent on its face, and needs no 
argument to show it. Let us then yield in our 
turn, and, as well for our own good as in courtesy 
to other States and Nations, substitute a curfew, 
or some other system, for the present plan of 
personal incarceration without crime. Let it be 
made a law, either that, after the ringing of the 











curfew, (i.e. of our first night-bell,) or at any 


other time, no free coloured cook, steward, or 
seaman, shall be on shore without a permit, 
specifying its object, from either the master or 
first mate of his vessel, or from the mayor or any 
alderman.”’ 


We believe that the editor of the Charles- 
ton Courier is misinformed as to the view 
which the British Government has taken of 
the course of Mr. Consul Mathew. As the 
official correspondence is not before the public, 
no authentic statement can be put forth, 
whether Mr. Mathew’s proceedings were or 
were not countenanced by the home authori- 
ties. We may state, however, that he has 
just been nominated to the consulship of 
Philadelphia, which would imply. that he 
discharged the duties of his recent office to 
the satisfaction of those who appointed him 
thereto. 

Nor would we have the editor of the Charles- 
ton Courier remain under the impression that 
‘‘ Great Britain yields to the necessity of the 
South Carolina police law.” The necessity 
for a statute which the editor himself describes 
as ‘‘offensive to foreigners, unwise and im- 
politic,” has never been apparent to the 
British public ; nor does it seem at all clear 
how the object can be attained which it was 
the purpose of the law to accomplish, when it 
is admitted that the foreigners who are un- 
fortunately brought under its operation are 


‘allowed to hold free intercourse with the 


**slaves, left in gaol fer sale, or committed 
there for crime.” It strikes us too as singular, 
though we rejoice in the change, that the 
Charleston Courier should come out on the 
side of humanity, after having for so many 
years been one of the most pertinacious advo- 
cates of the law it now so strongly condemns, 
The citizens of Charleston, especially the 
editors of the newspapers, know well that this 
police law, infamous altogether, is maintained 
chiefly for the benefit of certain officials who 
make a harvest of the fees, besides a profit of 
four hundred per cent. (within a fraction) on 
what is charged to the unfortunate victims of 
the law for their board. ‘‘ Take away the 
fees,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘ the mercan- 
tile community will not murmur, and the 
official gentry will neither abuse nor trouble 
themselves about enforcing the law to im- 
prison freemen.”’ 

It may interest our readers to know what 
are the regular charges incurred by ever 
coloured seaman, in consequence of his forcible 
arrest and imprisonment under the law of 
South Carolina. The very lowest sum, in- 
cluding a day’s board, is nine dollars. For 
the calendar year ending September the 12th, 
1852, there were no less than sixty-three 
coloured seamen incarcerated on the charge 
of “contrary to law:” that is, for havi 
come into Charleston, as free men, on 
of various vessels. On these, the regular fees 
would amount to five hundred and sixty-seven 
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dollars. To this is to be added the profit 
upon the provisions, one thousand four 
huudred and sixty three dollars, and we have 
@ total of two thousand and thirty dollars, 
or over £420, reckoning the dollar at 4s. 2d. 
sterling. This amount is exclusively the per- 
quisite of the Sheriff, and fully accounts for 
the severity with which the law is enforced. 
We may add, that our statement is based on 
a report addressed to the Attorney-General of 
South Carolina in September, 1852, by the 
warden or keeper of the gaol, but which was 
not submitted use it showed too plainly 
the profit derived from the starving of men in 
that gaol, under the protection of the enact- 
ment in question. e are, however, en- 
couraged to hope, that the discussions which 
have taken place in this country, in Parlia- 
meut and out of it, and especially the bold 
exposure of the whole system by the author 
ot Manuel Pereira—a work which has 
created as t a sensation in Charleston as 
Unrle Tom has done all over the world—will 
lead to the modification of the law, and the 
remedying of the foul abuses which are prac- 
tised under it. 





THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


According to the advices which reach this 
country, wid New York, and trom infor- 
mation gathered trom indeyendent sources, it 
appears certain that the slave-trade to Cuba 
is being vigorously prosecuted. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of procuring accurate 
data as to the actual number of slaves that 
ar~ landed within any given time, there are 
pe ons in Cuba who make it their business 
to ascertain what slavers arrive, how many 
victims their cargo consists of, and who are 
the consignees. We have every reason to 
believe that the New York Herald may be 
accepted as a reliable authority in such 
matters, and we therefore give, with some 
confidence, a statement copied from a recent 
number of this journal, prefaced by a brief 
editorial, 

- The following may be relied upon as being 
a correct statement of the exact number of 
negroes, of which we have certain knowledge, as 
having been introduced into this island from Africa, 
within the five months ending the 31st May, 1853, 
and the first fourteen days of June. 


NUMBER OF SLAVES LANDED. 


640 in January, 1853, at Cubanas, consigned 
to his Excellency Don Joaquin Gomas. 
Queen Christina’s agent, Don Antonio 
Parejo, bought 200 on her Majesty’s 
account. 7 

500 in February, off Cayo Medano, consigned 
to Catalan and Co,, Cardenas. 100 sup- 
posed.to have been drowned, were brought 
to Havana in a coasting schooner. 

303 in February, at Rio Zarsa and Trinidad, 
S. C., consigned to Salvador Castro and 


— 





Mariano Borrel. Were conveyed to 
Borrel’s estate, near Trinidad, and pub- 
licly sold. 

620 in March, at Cayo Verde, consigned to 
Catalan and Co., at Matanzas. Vessel 
burned in sight of a Spanish cruiser. 

1,200 in March, at Cayo Piedra, consigned to 
Swaznavar and others, residing at Ma- 
tanzas. Vessel commanded by Antonio 
Capot, since gone to Spain. 

297 in April, at Rio Zarsa and South Coast, 
consigned to the Portuguese Botolho 
and Salvador Castro. 30 sent to Cien- 
fuegos, hidden between the ribs of the 
Spanish steamer Isabel. 

700 in April, between Sagua and St. Juan 
Remedios, consigned to parties residing 
in Cardenas. Found abandoned; was 
visited by a British cruiser; six dead 
negroes found between decks. 

600 in May, near Cienfuegos, consigned to the 
Brazilian Company. Supposed to be 
from the Mozambique. 

317 in May, at Matriel, consigned to parties in 
Havana, from a brigantine which after- 
wards was picked up by a Spanish 
cruiser. Col. Justiz, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, dismissed for not earlier ac- 
quainting his Excellency of the circum- 
stance. 

1,160 in May, at Ensenada de Cochinos, S. C., 
consigned to Julian Zulueta. Brought 
by the celebrated ship Lady Suffolk, 
commanded by Eugenio Vinas, since 
said to have gone to New Orleans to 
refit, 

300 in June, at Bailen, sonth coast, consigned 
to Pio Dias and M. Calvo. Landed from 
a Spanish ship, which was afterwards 
burned opposite the town. 

563 in June, in same neighbourhood, consigned 
to Brazilian Company. Ship hoisting 
Portuguese colours. 

697 in June, at Cayo Frances, consigned to 
Spanish government officials. Launches 
used to convey negroes on shore, sent by 
marine officer, Hipolito Escobal. 

472 in June, eastward of Trinidad, taken to a 
place called Coral Falso, where they were 
publicly sold. The ship was scuttled, 
and the materials hidden in the bush. 

700 in June, at Camarioca. Vessel seen burn- 
ing by the passengers of the Sagua, a 
coasting steamer. 


9,049 slaves landed. 


The precise number of slaves landed from 
the Lady Suffolkh—a vessel which has earned 
a most unenviable notoriety, but which ap- 
pears to possess in the greatest perfection the 
qualities requisite to constitute a first-rate 
slaver—has since been ascertained to have 
been 1,287, instead of 1,160, swelling the 
stated total to 9,186. It also appears that 
upwards of 300 more died on the passage, 
and the vessel was so crowded that the sickly 
were thrown overboard with the dead. More 





then a hondred died, whilst on their way 
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from the place of disenibarkation to Don 
Julian Zulueta’s estate, and so large had been 
the subsequent mortality on the estate itself, 
that it was next to impossible to approach it, 
owing to the pestiferous state of the atmo- 
rye caused by the effluvia arising from 
the dead bodies of the scarcely buried 
negroes. Another disease—a kind of cho- 
lera—generated on board ship from the 
crowded state of the hold, had also mani- 
fested itself amongst the new slaves, which 
had spread to the neighbouring estates, and 
was carrying off multitudes of victims. 

The recent debate on the slave-trade in 
the House of Lords, in which the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lord Clarendon and the Bishop of 
Oxford took part, seems to have excited the 
indignation of the official organ in Cuba. 
The Havana Gaceta of the 28th June con- 
tains an article in reply thereto, and repu- 
diates as calumnious the assertions which 
were made of the connivance of the Spanish 
Government at the traffic, and seeks to 
elevate the character of the Captain-General 
even above that of his noble “ aspersors.” 
We subjoin an extract, as an illustration of 
the tone and temper of the editor, presuming 
always that our readers will form their own 
estimate of his truthfulness. He says, 
alluding to Canedo— 

‘** Noble by birth as the English Lord Premier, 
educated in severe principles of honour, occu- 
pying an elevated post in the Spanish army, and 
raised to the dignity of senator of the kingdom, 
he was not and could not be corrupted by the 
bribe of the island of Cuba to commit an un- 
graceful action, which would suddenly defile so 
many titles of individual pride. The Captain- 
General, Don Valenta Canedo, has vigorously 
prosecuted, since the day of his taking command 
of the island, the cursed slave traffic. He has 
done more—he has employed governmental mea- 
sures, which reveal not only loyalty and purity, 
but self-denial and an elevated spirit, even to a 
point which should have counselled Lord Carlisle 
to more circumspection and less frivolity.’’ 

We may venture to say that few persons, 
(in this country at least,) will entertain the 
same opinion, of Don Canedo, as the Havana 
Gaceta does. It is the general belief that 
without the connivance of the officials of 
Cuba, not a cargo of slaves could be landed ; 
and although it might be extremely difficult, 
if not next to impossible, to prove when the 
Captains-General have received bribes for 
winking at the traffic, it is notorious that 
however poor they may be on their assuming 
the office, they invariably realize immense 
fortunes during the time they hold it: and 
further, that the only two Captains-General, 
namely, Generals Valdez and Concha, who 
really and honestly attempted to suppress 
the traffic, were speedily recalled, and quitted 
Cuba no better in fortune than when they 
were invested with its ment. Fur- 
ther ; how is it when in slaves, such 





as’ Don Zulueta, Antonio Capo, Suaznavar 
and others, are prosecuted, that they escape 
punishment, notwithstanding the fact of their 
guilt’s being clearly established? The very 
instance alluded to in the course of the 
debate which has excited the ire of the 
Havana Gaceta, is an illustration of the 
systematic corruption that is practised, and 
which manifests itself in its results, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of bringing forward 
direct evidence to establish particular cases 
of bribery. The Cubans are not the dupes 
of the Gaceta. The common belief amongst 
them is, that hush-money is given at the 
rate of from one to five doubloons (about 
from £3 12s. to £18) for every slave that is 
landed, the amount of the bribe being regu- 
lated by the scarcity or otherwise of slaves. 
It is absurd to suppose that men engage in 
or connive at the traffic for the love of it, or 
to promote the interests of others. It is a 
money-question with them, and nothing else. 
Equally preposterous is it to imagine that 
the bribery is open. There is in corrupt 
practices nothing so honourable that prin- 
cipals or agents may dispense with conceal- 
ment. The manner of the act is nothing. 
The guilt and the disgrace lie in the under- 
standing that p es, or accompanies or 
follows it. If, to wit, Don Zulueta chooses 
to go to Government-house with a bag of 
doubloons under his cloak, and to forget it 
when he leaves; and if Government-house 
chooses to keep the said bag of doubloons and 
say nothing about how it came or by whom, 
who shall dare say this is bribery? It is 
true that shortly after, or simultaneously, 
there may be landed a cargo of slaves, and 
that their number may bear a singular rela- 
tion to that of the doubloons in the bag ; but 
what has Government-house to do with 
that? And who shall prove the bribery? 
Decidedly the Captains-General do not do 
such things, and the British public must 
not do them the injustice to believe them 
capable of being bought over. 

It seems, however, that Don Canedo has 
felt himself called upon to make some show 
of yielding tu public opinion here, or to the 
intimations of his own home Government. 
Don Julian Zulueta had been arrested and 
incarcerated in Fort Cabana, where he re- 
mained at the date of the last advices; but 
though guilty of felony—was enjoying every 
comfort and luxury, and such privileges of 
roaming, that his imprisonment was regarded 
as a farce, and his speedy liberation expected as 
a matter of course, upon the payment of a fine. 
Perhaps, however, the issue may be more in 
accordance with ordinary notions of justice. 
An order had also been sent out to arrest one 
Pedro Forcado, next to Zulueta himself, the 
largest slave-dealer in the island. Mean- 
while, another of 207 slaves had been 
landed on the south side of Cuba: 600 more 
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near Matanzas and a slaver captured by one 
of Her Majesty’s cruisers. 
With reference to the arrest of Zulueta, we 
any from a recent number of the New 
ork Herald, an extract from a letter sent 
by their correspondent at the Havana. 


‘* There is a tremendous panic among the slave- 
traders. Julian Zulueta, their recognised chief, 
has been arrested, and is, at this moment, in the 
castle of the Cabana. This is precisely the same 
game which was played by General Canedo a few 
weeks ago; when, after Antonio Capo had com- 
fortably effected the landing of about 1,100 slaves 
near Cardenas,— Messrs. Suaznavar, and the other 
owners of that expedition, were arrested and 
confined for a few days in their own houses, at 
Matanzas, and then set at liberty, receiving back, 
as a sort of compensation for the little inconve- 
nience they may have been put to by being com- 
pelled to stay at home for a short time, the 300 
slaves which had been seized by order of General 
Canedo, but which were now commanded by his 

to be returned to their original owners, 
under the name of emancipados, a description of 
servitude a thousand times worse than any slavery. 
Zulueta is under no restraint whatever, being per- 
mitted to promenade, whenever he thinks proper, 
the whole length of that vast fort. 

“* The natives of Cuba have long since set their 
hearts against the introduction of more slaves 
from Africa. The promotion of the diabolical 
traffic is altogether confined to the actual traders, 
who are generally a set of low Spaniards, prin- 
cipally from the province of Cataluna, and the 
needy officials who are sent out from Spain to bet- 
ter their ruined fortunes. These few worthless 
—— -have the business entirely in their own 


Since our last, the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment have been unimportant, On the 4th 
ult., Mr. Baillie inquired whether her 
Majesty’s Government had received any 
communication from the Consul-General at 
Havannah, with respect to the number of 
slaves imported into Cuba, or whether an 
remonstrance had been made to the Spanish 
Government on the subject? To which ques- 
tion Lord Palmerston replied, that the Consul 
at the Havannah reported periodically all facts 
connected with the slave-trade, and, of course, 
had reported any importation which might 
have been made up to the date of his last 
despatches. He knew that the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had been in com- 
munication with the Spanish Government on 
the ey 
Mr. Hume has also moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
= ew and Mo, earn between Great 

ritain, France, Spain, and Portugal a 
ing the slave-trade, and the sae thet ave 
been paid by Great Britain to these Govern- 
ments for their assistance or concurrence to 
abolish that trade; and also, to inquire how 
the Governments of Spain and Portugal have 
carried out the stipulations of the treaties, 
The Government has granted leave for such 








a Committee to be appointed, and it is now 
sitting. 

The latest news from the West Coast 
of Africa is to the effect that ‘‘ the slave-trade 
is getting brisk, principally in shipments to 
the Havannah ;” and the reason given 1s, 
“owing to the few ships on the station.” 
The Linnet had taken two prizes on the north 
coast; and the Firefly had captured a 
Brazilian brig, of 247 tons, but which had 
no papers. 

.S.—Just as we are going to press, the 
Havannah mail brings the intelligence that 
Don Julian Zulueta has been set at liberty. 








SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We have alluded, in previous numbers, to 
the aggressions of the Trans-Vaal Boers upon 
the native tribes in the vicinity of the new 
South-African Republic, and to their en- 
slavement of the women and children taken 
captive by them. Representations on this 
subject were made by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign ane ial Society, 
to the Duke of Newcastle and the Ear! of 
Clarendon, to the effect that by Article IV. 
of the Treaty concluded with the Trans-vaal 
Boers, slavery was prohibited, and therefore 
the enslaving of the women and children of 
Secheli’s tribe, is a flagrant violation of the 
compact, and demands the interference of 
Her Majesty's Government to procure the 
liberation of the captives, and some guarantee 
for the better observance of the treaty. 
There seemed to be a question as to 
extent of the evil complained ae and - 
opinion was expressed that it had possi 
seen exaggerated. Theinjured Chief Sechelt, 
however, published iri the Cape Town Mail 
of the 2ist April Jast, a statement alleging 
that at least two hundred women and @ 
thousand children were taken by the Boers, 
and are now held in slavery by them. 
Later advices state that the chief was at St. 
Helena, on his way to England, to lay his 
case before Her Majesty, and solicit redress 
at her hands. 

The arrangement by which the rebel Boers 
have been constituted an independent people, 
affords a striking illustration of the utter 
disregard of right and justice which cha- 
racterizes our colonial policy. The country 
upon which the Boers have seized, belongs to 
certain native tribes in alliance with others 
or owing allegiance to chiefs under our pro- 
tection in the Orange River Sovereignty. 
As long as we continued to regard the immi- 
grant Boers as rebels, and held out the 
reward of £600 for the capture of their 
leader Pretorius, the natives beyond the 
northern limits of the Sovereignty and of 
whose territory he and his followers had 
taken possession, could not consider the 








British Government as participating in the 
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great wrong done them. But by consenting 
to recognize the Boers as an independent 
people, the Government has tacitly admitted 
the right of the Boers to the territory they 
hold, and become a party to the injustice done 
to the natives by the seizure of their country. 
It has gone a step further, for by another 
article in the treaty it disclaims all alliances 
whatsoever with all or any native tribes 
beyond the Vaal, so that virtually these are 
abandoned to the tender mercies of the 
Boers, who will now hasten to consummate 
in the north the work of extermination which 
their ancestors commenced in the south. 

In reply to the remonstrances of the vic- 
tims of their aggressions, they assert that the 
English have given them the whole country 
as far as the Equator: a palpable falsity, and 
a wicked invention, The foundation of such 
a statement may have arisen in the scheme 
which was seriously propounded by Earl 
Grey, during his administration of the Co- 
lonies, namely, that chiefly with a view to 
preserve the tribes inhabiting these vast 
regions, Great Britain should establish « 
2 at over them; though his Lordship 

id not state by what right such a power was 
to be assumed; nor would it be easy to deter- 
mine. Great Britain could not claim under 
either the right by discovery, by cession, or 
by conquest; yet the last, which is admitted 
by jurists to be the worst, is the only one 
under which the Boers hold the territory they 
at present occupy. It is also important to 
observe that this territory has no specified 
limits, so that in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the Trans-Vaal Republic, the 
Government has virtually sanctioned any 
further encroachments which the Boers may 
find it expedient to make upon the territories 
of their barbarous neighbours. 

But to what extent does this become an 
anti-slavery question? it may be asked. The 
reply is, that the Boers have always been 
slaveholders. Their dissatisfaction with the 
British Government, when the act of eman- 
cipation passed, which deprived them of the 
right to employ slave-labour, became so 
great, that it caused them to emigrate en 
masse, and to renounce their allegiance. 
They carried Hottentot slaves away with 
them; they continued to employ them and 
their descendants as labourers; they made 
inroads upon the native tribes in their vicinity 
for the purpose of capturing women and 
children, to supply the place of the slaves 
who were removed in the course of nature or 
otherwise; their more recent expeditions 
have had the same object, and it is noto- 
riously their intention, according as their 
want of labourers increases, to subvert the 
tribes within their reach, for the purpose of 
reducing the women and children to slavery. 

As an illustration of these facts, we append 
an advertisement, copied from the supplement 





tothe Friend of the Sovervigaty of March 
17th ultimo :-- 
“ £10 Rewarp. 

‘* Whereas, in the late marauding expedition of 
the Trans-Vaal Boers against the Chiefs Secheli 
and Moselele, a Mocuana woman, a servant in 
the employ of the Rev. R. Edwards, was taken 
captive ;—and whereas; from information late 
received, it has been ascertained that she was 
brought south of the Vaal River, and is now 
detained as a slave, either within the Orange 
River Sovereignty, or in one of the frontier dis- 
tricts of the colony; the above reward will be 
given to any individual who will bring the unfor- 
tunate woman to the undersigned (in order that 
she may be restored to her husband, who is at 
Philippolis, having come so far in search of her), 
or the half of the above reward (£5) will be 
given to any person who will impart such in- 
formation to the undersigned, as may lead to her 
recovery. The woman is of the Bakhatla tribe— 
her name is Matobo; about 35 years uld; short 
and stout built ; has no children. 

‘*Epwarp SoLomon, 
** Griqua Land. 

** Philippolis, Ist March, 1853.’’ 


It may, then, be taken for granted, that 
slavery exists to a verv considerable extent, 
beyond the Vaal River, amongst a people 
with whom we have entered into an alliance, 
and who have bound themselves by treaty 
not to allow slavery within their territories. 
Nor is this evil, monstrous though it be, the 
only one that threatens to overwhelm the 
native tribes beyond the Vaal. The Boers 
have no respect for missionary effort, and 
have wantonly destroyed many prosperous 
stations, scattering far and wide the Chris- 
tianized natives that belonged to them. 
They have also momentaril checked geogra- 
phical enterprise by the destruction of the 
valuable papers and instruments of the Rev. 
Dr. Livingstone, the discoverer of the 
new lake Ngami. Thus not only is slavery 
re-established as a permanent institution 
amongst the Boers, but the progress of Chris- 
tianity and civilization is seriously impeded, 
whilst the jives and the property of the 
Aborigines are likely to be sacrificed to that 
spirit of self-aggraudizement which has 
made the Boer a bye-word for cruelty and 
Oppression, 

Acting upon a knowledge of these facts, a 
memorial has been sent to the Duke of New- 
castle, which was passed at a recent meeting 
of delegates from the Committees of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Aggy = 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society, the 
London Missionary Society, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and the Peace Society, 
and signed by the Secretary of each, in the 
name and on the behalf of these Committees 
respectively. It is hoped that the Secretar 
for the Colonies will be induced, on this 
representation, to receive a deputation from 
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these Societies, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration such suggestions for srr 
the evils complained of as they are prepa 

to lay before him. 








AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


In the very condensed summary of the 
proceedings of the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society given in our last num- 
ber, allusion was made to an outline of opera- 
tions projected by this Society, which it 
proposes to carry out forthwith. We greatly 
regretted our inability to introduce it at the 
conclusion of the account of the Society’s 
Annual Meeting, but are encouraged to hope 
that the delay in the publication of so im- 

rtant a statement will not render it less 
interesting to our readers. It deserves every 
consideration at their hands, and if the new 
movement be only prosecuted with the vigour 
which the project implies, the best results 
to the Anti-slavery cause may, under the 
Divine blessing, be anticipated. The Execu- 
tive Committee also propose to establish a 
weekly German Anti-slavery rack ge! at 
Washington, under the title of ‘The Na- 
tional Democrat,” which is to be edited by 
Mr. Frederick Schmidt, a native German, a 
man of learning, high Christian principles, 
of considerable editorial experience, and who 
has resided in America twenty-one years. It 
is computed that there are at present not less 
than four millions of persons in the United 
States who speak German constantly ; half 
of them being immigrants and the remainder 
their descendants. A large portion of their 
newspapers are, it is said, edited by men who 
have little sympathy either with the Anti- 
slavery cause or Christianity ; wherefore, a 
newspaper—a family paper, so to speak—in 
their own language, conducted on Christian 
principles, and aiming to engage them in the 
support of the Anti-slavery cause, is obviously 
of Fae moment, 

ur much-esteemed correspondent informs 
us that the Executive Committee of the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
have just published an edition of five thou- 
sand copies of Judge Jay’s letter to the 
American Tract , to which we ad- 
verted in the Reporter for the month of 
May. The third edition of Goodell’s Ameri- 
can Slave-Code is also announced as in the 
Pros and that the original publishers of 
ncle Tom’s Cabin contemplate bringing out 
a series of illustrated juvenile Anti-slaver 
works. Ten thousand copies of Uncle Tum’s 







mT rin 


Cabin have been sold at the Anti-slavery De- | 5"°? 


ageat connected with the Society’s office 
in Beekman Street, New York, and there is 
a large increase in the sales of anti-slave 

publications generally, which, it is believed, 





has been stimulated by the appearance of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

We subjoin the proposed outline of opera- 
tions : 

‘It is proposed to increase the means and the 
efficiency of the American and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society agreeably to the views contained 
in the following outline. A new impulse has 
recently been given to the anti-slavery enterprise, 
and philanthropists in this country and throughout 
the world are turning their attention, more than 
heretofore, to a consideration of the wickedness 
and ruinous nature of slavery, and to the best 
means for its limitation and overthrow. The 

iar position of the anti-slavery cause in this 
country is full of interest and hope. Never, pro- 
bably, was there a time when liberal appropria- 
tions of money and vigorous efforts were more 
needed to develop a healthy public opinion, or 
when such contributions of money and labour 
were more likely to be attended with beneficial 
results. While, therefore, the opportunity of 
accomplishing much is presented, it cannot be 
denied that, at the present time, there is no anti- 
slavery machinery in operation adequate to the 
concentration of the pecuniary and personal 
efforts of the friends of human rights. 

‘* Because it is believed that the encouragements 
to renewed and more vigorous action are great, 
the necessity for effort clear, and the prospect of 
success cheering, the Executive Committee of the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Soci ro- 
pose to enlarge their planss, “Dh: ot 


: ve (1) " 
object of which is the immediate and complete 
abolition of slavery, as they will pursue their own 
work in their own way. 

‘*]1,. The Committee, encouraged by several 
friends of the cause, in view of the developments 
of Divine Providence, propose to raise FORTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS for the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the Society. One half 
of this sum has already been pledged to the Com- 
mittee by those who have long understood and 
appreciated the principles of the Society, and had 
confidence in the administration of its affairs. In 
soliciting from other friends of the slave the 
remaining moiety of the sum named, it is proper 
that a full exposition should be given of these 
principles, and the course to be pursued in carry- 
ing them out. The Constitution of the Society, 
a copy of which is annexed, will show what these 
principles are, and the following views of the 
Committee will enable those into whose hands 
this paper may come to understand fully in what 
way those principles are to be reduced to practice. 

**2. It is intended that the operations now 
suggested shall be carried on upon strictly Chris- 
tian principles, by Christian means, and in a 
Christian spirit; the Committee to spend no 
time in controversies, except with slaveholders, 
their abettors and apologists, but to direct all 
their resources and energies, in dependence upon 
the Divine blessing, to the accomplishment of the 
t and appropriate work in hand. 






**3. It will seek to move the Church, the 
Ministry, ecclesiastical bodies, benevolent and 
religious societies, to do their duty and purify 
themselves from the taint of slavery, or from 
giving to it, either directly or indirectly, their 
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“support ; it will stimulate political parties to right 


action, and more particularly will give its influ- 
ence and aid to any party which seeks by legiti- 
mate means, and upon right principles, the 
abolition of slavery. 

‘¢4, The Committee, while promoting the anti- 
slavery cause in its moral and political bearings, 
to leave each member of the Society in the enjoy- 
ment of his private opinion and rule of action 
in all matters, provided the constitution of the 
Society, in all its integrity, be accepted. 

‘*5. The Committee to have an office con- 
veniently situated in this city, with a depository 
and reading-room, where anti-slavery publications 
from all parts of the world will be accessible to 
the public, and where standard anti-slavery books 
and pamphlets will be on sale at reasonable prices, 
by wholesale and retail; auxiliary societies to be 
encouraged to form depositories of a similar kind, 
and, where it can be done conveniently, to establish 
reading and conference rooms, for the diffusion 
of anti-slavery information, a small subscription 
being amply sufficient for such a purpose. 

‘6. The Committee to meet once a month, or 


_ Oftener, for the dispatch of the general business 


of the Society, leaving local organizations to 
attend to what is properly local, and giving its 
attention exclusively to that which is properly 
national. 

‘*7, The officers of auxiliary associations, as 
well as the corresponding members of the Society, 
when in New York, to be allowed to attend the 
meetings ofthe Executive Committee. 


469 ‘ % 





m appoint sub-commit- 
ees, to meet weekly, whose business it s 
to attend to the financial, publication, agency, 


to their care, to dispose of any urgent matters 
that may from time to time arise; either of such 
committees to call a special meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Committee whenever occasion may seem 
to require it. The sub-committees to report 
monthly to the Executive Committee. 

**9, A Vigilance Sub-committee to be ap- 
pointed to watch all judicial proceedings in the 
case of persons arrested on the charge of being 
fugitive slaves ; promote suits for freedom ; secure 
the punishment of kidnappers; aid efforts to 
secure personal freedom ; attend to the proceed- 
ings of the State Legislatures, as well as the 
Congress of the United States, affecting the rights 
of individuals, whether free or bond; and suggest 
such measures as shall most effectually secure the 
objects contemplated by the Society. 

‘10. The general agents of the Society, lay 
and clerical, to be men of acknowledged piety, 
but not limited to any single denomination of 
Christians, with com t knowledge and ability, 
and good address. eir duty shall be, lecturing, 

reaching, visiting important individuals, organ- 
fring auxiliary associations, soliciting and collect- 

subscriptions and donations, and receiving 
orders for the publications of the Society. Each 
agent to have a letter of instructions defining his 
duties, and a commission from the Executive 
Committee. 

“11, The local agents to be of the same de- 
scription as the agents; to undertake 
sorvions for limited periods, within limited dis- 
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tricts ; and to be supplied with letters of. instrue- 
tions, and the publications of the Society. The 
general and local agents to promote discussions 
on the most important branches of the anti-slavery 
questions, and the best means of securing the 
abolition of slavery; and also to introduce the 
questions into” Lyceums, Debating Societies, 
&c., &c. : 

‘12. In addition to the. general duties of the 
agents, both general and local, they will be ex- 
pected to promote meetings for conference, con- 
ventions and mass meetings, and attend the same 
whenever practicable, as well as the meetings of 
the large ecclesiastical bodies, when convenient. 

‘*13. The colporteurs to be earnest, intelligent, 
and well-principled men, whose principal duty 
should be the sale or gratuitous circulation of 
anti-slavery books and pamphlets, under the 
direction of the Committee on Publications. 
They should visit from house to house, and hold 
meetings in school districts, or other small neigh- 
bourhoods, and should particularly endeavour to 
introduce the publications of the Society into every 
school district and neighbourhood throughout the 
country. 

‘* The colporteurs, as a general rule, to precede 
the general agents in their visits, and prepare the 
people for the same. 

‘14. Where local agents cannot be procured, 
corresponding members should be sought out and 
appointed, to give their services gratuitously, but 
whose expenses should be paid. 

‘15. The Executive Committee, as occasion 
requires, to promote petitions to Congress, me- 
morials to Government, to be presented by 
deputations or otherwise, and to invite local 
associations to bring the same machinery to bear 
on the State Legislatures and Executives. 

“16. The formation of Female Anti-slavery 
Associations should be attempted in every direc- 
tion, as one of the most potent means for the 
overthrow of slavery, and for training the young 
in right views of duty. 

**17. Concerts for prayer to be organized 
wherever practicable, at which short addresses 
might be made, enforcing anti-slavery duties on 
Christian principles. 

“18. A on and able monthly organ of the 
Society to established, to be entitled ‘ The 
American Anti- slavery Register,’ exclusively 
devoted to the promotion of the anti-slavery 
cause, to be edited and published at a reasonable 
price for cash in advance, under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, to contain the latest 
anti-slavery information, important facts, docu- 
ments, &c. The Register to be sold at a reduced 
price to individuals and auxiliary associations, for 
distribution or loan, at their discretion. 

‘19. Every judicious effort to be made by the 
Society and its agents and friends to feed the 
press, both secular and religious, with anti-slavery 
information, particularly with facts illustrative of 
the system of slavery in this country. 

‘¢ 20. A series of anti-slavery tracts to be issued 


monthly, either reprints or original compositions, 
emb the whole range of anti-slavery ques- 
tions, to 


got up ina — form and style, 


7 gr yes 
‘21. A select series of pamphlets to be pub- 
lished, (1) On the encroachments of slavery; 
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(2) On the unconstitutionality of slavery ; (3) On 
the Fugitive Slave Act; (4) On the Bible against 
slavery; (5) On the implication of the churches 
in the sin of slavery; (6) On the duty of Chris- 
tians in relation thereto ; (7) On the expurgations 
of anti-slavery literature, and such other topics as 
may be considered of peculiar interest or perma- 
nent importance. 

‘22, Premiums to be offered for tracts or 
pamphlets on special topics, having reference to 
the present state of the anti-slavery cause in the 
several States, in Congress, and in the Church, 
with a view to meet objections, &c., &c. 

‘23. An illustrated series of anti-slavery 
9 Seg mostly for children and youth, to 

issued. 

‘*24, The Society to issue a series of addresses, 
(1) To the abolitionists throughout the country ; 
(2) To the women of the United States; (3) To 
the young men of the country, inviting their co- 
operation ; (4) To the people of colour; (5) To 
American missionaries, and other Americans in 
foreign countries ; (6) To the churches throughout 
the country; (7) To the members of Congress ; 
(8) To the friends of the anti-slavery cause through- 
out the world. 

“‘The Committee have received numerous let- 
ters from Christian abolitionists in various parts 
of the country, and from American missionaries 
abroad, entreating them to go forward with re- 
newed zeal and courage, relying upon the promises 
of God and the aid of their fellow-countrymen at 
home and abroad, with promises of liberal aid 
from men converted from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity, who feel for the outraged coloured man, 
who, in this country, is doomed to slavery, or 
who is the victim of prejudice. After anxious 
and prayerful deliberation, the Committee are 
disposed to enlarge their operations, if their bre- 
thren professing the same sentiments will afford 
them the means, and sustain them in their labours. 
They cannot and will not believe that the slave- 
power is to be for ever paramount—that this 
country is to be the theatre of perpetual slavery 
—that the principles of our forefathers are always 
to be set at nought—that the sentiments and 
feelings of the civilized world are to be disregarded 
—that the ‘ Higher Law’ is ever to be repudiated 
by the expounders and professors of religion, and 
the God of Freedom to be continually insulted 
by outraging those made in his image. The 
Almighty has declared that he is the God of the 
oppressed ; the apostle James has declared, * be- 
hold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth ;’ and that Being by whose inspiration 
and authority the apostle spake, has called upon 
men to break every yoke, and let the oppressed 
go free. He works, be it ever remembered, by 
human instrumentality. Let, then, Christian 
abolitionists, while they address their prayers to 
Him, po THEIR DUTY, and they may expect that 
He will say to them, in the language of provi- 
dence, ‘ Be it unto you according to your faith 
and corresponding action.’”’ 


We may remark, with reference to the first 
paragraph, that the Executive Committee of 


the American and Furaige Anti-slavery fe 
ciety do not ing any gen 

public appeal, ntl balf the sum mentioned 
above as necessary to enable the Society to 
carry on its operations, has been raised. We 
have reason to believe, however, that by this 
time, the twenty thousand dollars have been 
contributed. We look forward with much 
interest to the inauguration of this renewed 


‘effort. 


BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


We resume our notice of these Associations, 
having been favoured with the following 
since our last :— 

The Stoke Newington Ladies’ Anti-Slav 
Association was formed in 1840, as a b 
to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, its objects being to diffuse informa- 
tion on the subject, and to collect funds. It 
takes in copies of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, which circulate among its members, 
and also of the Slave, much interest being 
felt in the free-labour movement as one 
branch of anti-slavery effort. Contributions 
were several times forwarded to an Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar at Boston, in aid of the 
-Massachusetts Abolition Suciety, and once to 
Philadelphia to assist the Liberty Party. Dur- 
ing the last few years, its attention has been 
directed to the necessity of assisting schools in 
the West Indies. A small fund is raised 
for this purpose, and articles made which are 
sent there, and sold for the benefit of the 
schools. Its receipts vary from £14 to £20 
per annum, its expenses not exceeding more 
than a few pounds, the balance being paid to 
the Parent Society. Public meetings have 
been repeatedly held, and delegates were 
sent to the Anti-Slavery Conventions held in 
London, During the past winter, signatures 
were obtained to the Address to the Women 
of America, asking for emancipation without 
delay, and contributions obtained to the 
Tribute to H. B. Stowe. 

The Walthamstow Free-Labour Produce 
and Anti-Slavery Association was established 
in 1851, for the purpose of stimulating per- 
sons to the disuse of slave-labour produce, 
und generally to diffuse anti-slavery informa- 
tiou. The commitiee, which at present consists 
of ladies, receive articles of ladies’ work for 
‘the benefit of Anti-slavery Bazaars, and last 
autumn forwarded a small collection to the 
one held at Glasgow for the benefit of the 
Fugitive Slaves. The Association has just 
published its second Annual Report, showing 
receipts to the amount of £44 16s. Ex- 
penditure, £30 13s. 6d., leaving a balance of 
£14 3s. 6d. 

The Worcester Association for promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery was established 1825, 
for the special object of disseminating authentic 
information respecting the baneful effects of 
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Slavery. It has an independent organization, 
and contributes articles for the Philadelphia 
Bazaar. Last year its donations went to the 
one held at Glasgow. A Ladies’ Association 
in connection with it has been formed, to pro- 
mote the use and the sale of free-labour pro- 
ducts. No regular subscriptions have been 
paid since 1851, but it is to be hoped that the 
Association will make an effort to renew its 
operations on a vigorous scale. 

The Southampton Anti-Slavery Society 
was originally established as an independent 
organization in the year 1825, for the purpose 
of promoting the abolition of Slavery through- 
out the British dominions; but in consequence 
of the passing of the Act of Emancipation, 
and the altered condition of the Negro popu- 
lation in the West Indies, the Association 
constituted itself de novo, in 1840, as an 
auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, upon a similar basis, and for 
the furtherance of the same objects. The 
Society encountered serious opposition, South- 
ampton being at that time the residence of a 
great many persons of wealth and influence 
who were interested in the West Indies, and 
who were under the impression that emanci- 
pation would prove detrimental to their 
prosperity. Nevertheless, the committee 
wrought vigorously, and as circumstances 
arose, took the most active measures for bring- 
ing before Members of Parliament, especi- 
ally the local representatives, such subjects 
relating to Slavery as were under the actual 
consideration of the Lezislature, and otherwise 
enlightening the public mind by the circula- 
tion of information. Both as an independent 
organization, aud as an auxiliary, it delegated 
representatives to the conventions and meet- 
ings held in London, and has on ull occasions 
proved a most efficient coadjutor. Our cor- 
respondent writes : 

“ I may be allowed to state, for the encourage- 
ment of others in a like benevolent cause, when 
the odds may appear much against them, that the 
successful organization of the Society was attri- 
butable to the kind and untiring exertions of Dr. 
Lindoe, who was ever on the watch for oppor- 
tunities of advancing the cause of the poor suffer- 
ing slave, both by his purse and by his prayers.” 








REVIEWS. 


Narrative of a recent Visit to Brazil; by 
Joun CaANDLER and Wrison BurRGEss: 
to present an Address on the Slave-trade 
an Slavery, issued by the Society of 
Friends. 
Houndsditch. 


The title of this pamphlet sufficiently ex- 
lains the uature of the work. It is just what 
it pretends to be: a simple record of such facts 
as came under the notice of the delegates 
during a brief sojourn of not more than eleven 
weeks in the Brazilian possessions. They 
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appear to have been courteously received by 
the Emperor and by the principal personages 
of the empire. The address of which 
were the bearers excited much interest, and 
was subsequently published entire in an 
official organ of the Government, as well as 
in other newspapers. The general sentiment, 
as far as they were enabled to judge, was 
decidedly adverse to the continuance of the 
slave-trade, but appeared to be in favour of 
a continuation of slavery, as a measure of 
expediency. They visited several coffee and 
sugar plantations, but confess it would be 
a for strangers, known to be oppo- 
to slavery and remaining only two or 
three days in any place, to estimate correctly 
the real condition of the slave population. 
Flogging seemed to be extensively practised, 
though the slaves generally were decently 
clad, with no stint of the kind of food usually 
given to this unfortunate class. The amount 
of labour required of them varies according to 
circumstances and to season, they being harder 
worked during the sugar season than any 
other; whilst much again depends upon the 
master. Our authors had been led to hope 
that the condition of the slaves in Brazil was 
somewhat more tolerable than in Cuba and in 
the American Slave-states. The = slaves 
enjoy many privileges, by taking advantage 
of which they are enabled to earn sufficient 
money to purchase their own freedom; the 
tield hands, however, are seldom placed ia a 
position to do so, whilst any glaring wrong 
would be carefully hidden trom the inquisi- 
tive eye of strangers; especially of abolition- 
is ts. ‘The institution is defended as being 
indispensable to the wants of the country, 
though from calculations made of the compa- 
rative cost of slave labour and free labour, on 
the sugar estate or enyenho Salgade, one of 
the finest in the province of Pernambuco, pro- 
ducing three thousand loaves of sugar, or about 
one hundred and seventy-one tons and « half, 
and for raising which, one hundred slaves are 
employed, the balance in favour of tree lubour 
is £320 15s. on a sum of £1.993 12s. At 
present the very finest Brazilian sugar can be 
produced at a fraction more than five far- 
things a pound. The chief portion of the 


"| crops is exported to the Continent. Any cir- 


cumstance, however, which lowers the price 
of the commodity in Eugland, and thus 
increases the consumption, re-acts upon the 
sugar markets of Brazil; for the certainty of 
larger profits in those of London induces the 
rower to ship to our ports instead of to 
foreign ones. A very small increase in the 
price of sugar in Europe, adds greatly to 
the profit of the producer abroad, even thou 

it be but sixpence.a hundred-weight. The 
opening of our ports to slave-grown sugars at 
oace established a more convenient market 
tor them in England, and caused a small 
advance in price for them everywhere. This, 
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with the prospect of the trade’s becoming 
every year more profitable, induced the 
planters of Cuba and Brazil to put out all 
their energies in the cultivation of fresh Jand, 
(of which, it seems, they have an abundance, ) 
and, by means of the traffic in slaves, to supply 
themselves with the additional labour re- 
quired. Thus they were enabled to compete 
with our own sugar-growing colonies, whilst 
the suddenly increased demand for slaves 
gave so enormous a stimulus to the slave- 
trade in Brazil alone, that the importations 
(as far as can be ascertained) rose from 
78,830—the number brought into the Bra- 
zilian slave-markets in the four years 1842, 
1843, 1844, 1845—to the awful number of 
220,496 in the four following years, from 
1846 to 1849. 

Looking upon the abolition of slavery as 
an act which will require many years and a 
total change of public sentiment as well as of 
the system of labour to accomplish, our 
writers inform us that there seemed very little 
doubt of the determination on the part of the 
Government authorities to suppress the slave- 
trade. The present Minister of Justice gave 
them this assurance, adding that the people 
were likewise in earnest in the matter, so that 
the traffic, being thus condemned by the rulers 
and the ruled, would never be suffered to revive. 
As an indication of their sincerity, we may 
allude to the fact of the authorities having 
since seized and banished one of the parties im- 
plicated in the landing of the only cargo of 
slaves, which was ea lnows to have reached 
the Brazilian shores for more than a twelve- 
month. ‘The officials had been informed that 
an attempt to land the cargo would be 
made, and were enabled to take measures for 
capturing the unfortunate victims, and pro- 
curing such evidence as would lead to the 
punishment of their kidnappers. 

With reference to the interference of our 
cruizers, our authors, whilst deprecating a 
resort to arms for the furtherance of any 
cause, nevertheless state it to be their con- 
viction, that the late resolute action of our 
naval officers in chasing the African slavers 
into the harbour of Brazil, and seizing them 
under the very forts, mainly contributed to 
stimulate the government of Brazil to put 
down the slave-trade. It deeply wounded 
the pride of the nation to see its base insin- 
cerity and bad faith ex to the whole 
world. The Emperor, therefore, resolved to 
take the matter into his own hands, and to 
crush the traffic by bold measures. We are 
informed that there are Englishmen in Brazil 
who hold slaves, thooglt Lord Brougham’s 
act of 1843, makes it a criminal offence for 
any British subject to buy or sell a slave in any 
land. It appears, too, that a very consi- 
derable amount of English capital is engaged 
in thesystem both of slave-holding and slave- 
dealing. We regret that our au did not 





consider it their duty to publish the names of 
these unprincipled men, who deserve to be 
held up to public reprobation, and who are a 
disgrace to their country. We may, how- 
ever, mention that the San Juan del Rey Gold 
Mining Company hold 800 slaves as part and 
parcel of their estate, and employ 1,000 more, 
and that the mortality amongst them is ver 

reat, owing to their being worked muc 
rnd than the free-labourers, and conse- 
quently more exposed to the mephitic air of 
the mines. 

We remarked that our friends were under 
the impression, from all they had heard, that 
they would find Brazilian slavery, on the 
whole, less oppressive than that of America: 
but they returned with the conviction, de- 
rived from repeated investigations as they 
passed along, that such is not the case. The 
fact was forced on their mind, as it has been 
on the mind of many others, that wherever 
man is invested, by law or custom, with un- 
limited irresponsible power over his fellow 
man, the most dreadful abuses must arise. 
Our Consul at Pernambuco, H. A. Cowper, 
Esq., was an eye-witness to the suicide of an 
unfortunate slave who cut his throat at a 
dinner-table where the narrator was a guest ; 
and that invitations were on one occasion 
issued in that province by a proprietor, to 
witness the boiling alive of a slave in the 
cauldron of his estate. The urban slaves 
are better treated than the rural slaves, being 
less dependent; the latter are not uncom- 
monly worked for twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, including a period called Kinningo 
on the estates, that is from two to four o’clock 
in the morning. They have time allowed 
them for eating their food, in the fields, but 
they have only four hours’ actual sleep. The 
Cousul says in one of his despatches, that he 
defies any one who has visited a Brazilian 
engenho to deny the miserable, overworked, 
enfeebled, idiotic, he had almost said inhuman, 
appearance of the slaves. He assured our 
authors that he had visited forty or fifty sugar 
estates, and never saw a slave laugh: but he 
had seen them sleep over their work, and 
knew them to be generally treated without 
feeling or consideration. 

In conclusion we may refer to the grati- 
tying fact of public opinion’s having advanced 
in Brazil on this subject. About three years 
ago, a Society was formed at Rio to promote 
the suppression of the traffic in Africans and 
the colonization and civilization of the abori- 
gines. At first it consisted of only twenty- 
one members, whilst it now numbers two 
hundred and fifteen: and as a proof of the 
growing feeling, and of the altered’ state of 
public sentiment, they now hold their meet- 
ings with open doors, when five years 
the very existence of such a Society i. 
not have been tolerated. The first object 
was to oppose the slave-trade; its next to 
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promote the immigration of white labourers 
and to civilize tlie native Indians; its final 
aim is to bring about the abolition of slavery, 
which they hope to do by ameliorating the 
system and gradually superseding slave labour 
by free labour. 

On the whole we can cordially recommend 
this unpretending pamphlet. 


Sugyestions relative to the Improvement of 
the British West India Colonies. By a 
late Stipendiary Magistrate. London: 
T. Bosworth, Regent-street. 


This is the second part of a work which we 
noticed very briefly in the April number of 
the Reporter. It is to be regretted that 
what is really good in both the first and 
second parts, should be cumbered with so 
much extraneous matter. People who read 
for information, like to have it conveyed to 
them in as succinct a form as possible; or 
they abandon the task of seeking it, if they 
must disentangle it from a mass of irrelevant 
matter. This is the great fault of the pamphlet 
under review. All thatis really valuable might 
easily, and with great advantage, have been 
condensed into Jess than one octavo sheet. We 
teel anxious to arrive at the “suggestions,” 
and are obstructed by long dissertations on 
abstract questions, which, however clever 
and interesting as mental exercises, are out of 
place in awork which is protessedly utilitarian. 
We will not, however, dwell longer on this 
topic, as we cannot do so satisfactorily, but 
proceed to offer a few remarks on the 
‘* Suggestions.” 

ithout entering upon the causes which | 
have brought Jamaica to its present condition, 
or upon those which have placed other of our 
West India colonies in a less untavourable 
position, there is no question that in either 
case there is abundant room for improvement. 
It cannot be denied that, by developing the 
resources of these fertile islands to the extent 
of which they are capable, a fatal blow would 
be given to slavery. Nothing would more 
discourage slaveholders than to find free 
labour supplying our markets to the exclusion 
of slave ooen and the only thing wanting 
to accomplish this great object is that public 
and private enterprise should be directed to 
the means of stimulating production in our 
West India colonies. It would be foreign to 
the object of a review, to discuss how far 
Government should lend its co-operation in 
this direction, but that under proper manage- 
ment and vigilant superintendence it might 
do so advantageously for the colonies and 
without ultimate loss to the mother-country, 
we fully believe. Amongst other means of 
ameliorating their condition, suggested by 
the writer of the pamphlet before us, is the 
construction of railroads and otherwise in- 





creasing the facilities of communication by the 
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improvement of the roads already in existence. 
With regard to labour, our author dis- 
approves of immigration, on very excellent 
public grounds. He shows that to render 
Jamaica as densely peopled as Barbadoes 
and Antigua, ‘‘ where,” he says, ‘‘ the sugar 
crop has not been materially affected by 
emancipation,” would require an expenditure 
of three hundred millions sterling. He would 
rather hold out greater inducements to the 
peasantry actually in the island; aim at ena- 
bling the agents of the proprietors either to 
become owners of land themselves, or occu- 
piers of it, in smaller quantities, at a fixed 
rental for a term of years, without being 
compelled to engage in undertakings. beyond 
their resources. He considers the establish- 
ment of public mills as of primary necessity, 
or yielding only in importance to the intro- 
duction of an extended and improved system 
of thorough drainage. The separation of 
the manufactoring process of sugar-making 
from what is purely agricultural he also re- 
gards as another desideratum ; but he objects 
to a very practical suggestion which has been 
thrown out, namely, to the: bringing of the 
cane-juice to England, in a condensed form. 
He says, “such a plan would not effect that 
entire change in the general system of ayri- 
culture which would result from the growing 
of canes becoming entirely separated from the 
manufacture of sugar.” The simple answer 
to this objection is, that the importation of 
the cane-juice in a state of concrete is not 
suggested as a means of effecting the entire 
change in the direction referred to, and 


| which our author believes indispensable to 


redeem the prosperity of our West India 
colonies, but as a practical mode of saving 
three-fourths of the actual produce of the 
cane, and thereby increasing the profit of the 
cane-grower. To do this would require no 
outlay for new machinery, as our author 
appears to imagine; the machinery now in 
use being applicable, as it stands, to the 
conversion of the juice into concrete. If by 
improved drainage and a different system of 
agriculture the cane-fields may be made to 
yield three or fourfold their present crop, 
there is yet no reason why three-fourths of 
that yield should be wasted, but rather a 
necessity shown for turning it to the very 
best account. The two things are quite dis- 
tinct. Our author seeks to augment the 
productiveness of the sugar estates, whilst the 
promoters of the importation of the cane-juice 
in a state of concrete, desire to make the very 
most out of the sugar that the estates actually 
produce, or may be made to yield. We 
incline to the opinion that as a means of 
immediate benefit, the latter suggestion will 
take the lead in public opinion. In concla- 
sion, we may add that, although there is little 
practical information to be gleaned from 
these pamphlets, that little is of sufficient 
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value to render a perusal of them not wholl 
useless. . 


The Importance, &c., of thorough Drainage 
in the Britis ore, Colonies. By the 
same Author as the above, 


This pamphlet is deserving of careful study, 
Although the statements it contains refer ex- 
clusively to British Guiana, yet as they 
satisfactorily illustrate a recognized principle 
essential to successful agriculture, they are 
equally applicable ‘to the whole of the West 
India islands, where sugar and cotton may be 
said to have become indigenous. The pur- 

of the author is to show, that by the 
introduction of a particular system of drain- 
, the lands now under cultivation could 

be rendered two and three fold more produc- 
tive ; and those now lying waste, converted 
into fruitful tracts. He advocates close or 
covered drains, instead of the open drain 
and round-bed method, which prevents the 
successful introduction of the plough, confines 
tillage to the shovel, the hoe and the cutlass, 
and renders a t rset vo sertntns: 
indispensable. He quotes ely from a 
tition from the Court of Policy and the 
inancial Representatives of British Guiana 
to the Imperial Parliament (to be found in an 
Appendix to the first Report of the Ceylon 
oo. British Guiana Committee to the House 
of Commons), in which the defects of the 
actual system of cultivation are extensively 
treated of, and the advantages of effectual 
drainage and cattle and implemental labour 
set forth with clearness and force. He also 
uotes to the same effect from the reports of 
overnor Barkly and Dr. Shier, as well as 
from other authorities, and pened suggests 
the application of the 9th and 10th Victoria, 
¢. 101, to the West India colonies, as a means 
of assisting the planters, and inducing them 
to adopt the means of improving their estates 
which he — Mr. Bourne (the author 
of the pamphlet under review) advocates the 
introduction of the steam draining-plough, 
invented by Mr. Fowler, which according to 
the printed testimonials, would certainly 
appear admirably calculated to lay down, 
covered drains with complete success. How 
far the cost of this process, namely, a fraction 
over £4 per acre, may operate to prevent 
its general employment, we are unable to 
say ; but rather fear that few planters are in 
a position to risk so large an outlay. We 
infer that Mr. Bourne inclines to a similar 
opinion, as he solicits Government aid for this 
purpose, urging that the return would be an 
ample security for the repayment of the 
requisite loan. In conclusion he observes :— 





‘¢ T have no doubt the greater part of the lands 
in all our West India colonies, which are on the 
sea-coast, would be rendered fertile and productive 
of sugar and cotton, as well as an abundance of 
provisions, if they were thorough-drained; and 
with their comparatively scanty population, this 
can only be done by some such machinery as the 
4raining-plough. There are thousands of acres 
of land on the sea-coast of Jamaica, which might 
be made to produce three hogsheads of sugar per 
acre (which would, at the present short price, 
realize £45 to the grower), now lying in fallow, 
or covered with what is called bush. I appre- 
hend that it is the same in Trinidad, Dominica, 
and St. Vincent ; probably in all the other islands. 
Could these lands be put into cane and cotton 
cultivation, we should soon cease to depend on 
the slaveholding States of America for cotton, 
or on Cuba and Porto-Rico for sugar. On the 
contrary, we might soon supply the continental 
markets with sugar. Slavery cannot last much 
longer. By rendering our own colonies pros- 
perous, and proving the superior advantage of 
free labour, we may give the death-blow to the 
accursed system of slavery in the new world.” 


Without discussing whether the very com- 
pletest system of drainage that could be 
introduced is or is not the panacea tor re- 
storing the West Indies to “ prosperity,’’ or 
how far the West Indian planters should be 
encouraged to look for Government aid, as 
their principal or only resource, we are quite 
clear that their first duty is to make the most 
of what the estates already produce, by at 
once abandoning the unthrifty process of 
munufacturing sugar now in use amongst 
them, and by which three-fourths of their 
crops are absolutely wasted. The West 
Indies are not, in our opinion, to be made 
flourishing by any one particular plan; nor 
have we yet seen the system propounded 
which, affecting to place the planter in a 
position to help himself, would furnish him 
with the best and strongest plea for soliciting 
Laren aid to second him in increased 
efforts. 
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(HE want of a cheap assortment of popular 
Anti-Slavery Tracts having been long felt, a 
series of eighty-three varieties, from one to twenty- 
eight pages each, are now in the press, and will 
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Sets of the series will also be printed on extra 
paper, and bound in volames, for schools, libraries, 
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